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A MOVING DAY 


BY GORDON MEYER 


My DEAR D., 


My last letter, with its comparisons 
of the week-end in Buenos Aires 
and Morden, has, it seems, placed 
me in some jeopardy’: you want 
something more about this city—a 
description of a day. ‘An ordinary 
day,’ you say; ‘one without special 
incident or violence, or revolution.’ 
But, my dear D., it is just these that 
are the ordinary days. However, I 
know what you mean; but it is not 
soeasy. Moreover, you want this day 
seen through the eyes of an English 
resident here. Madder music, in fact. 


But something has to be done to 
please you. As the criollos say, 
‘Let’s throw a lance,’ meaning, 
Let’s have a stab at it. Come with 
me, then. Let us drift over this 
city, seeking someone English; follow 
him through his day, which we'll 
make an ordinary one in your 
sense. Let us see the sort of city 
he inhabits, so that, if you were to 
arrive here tomorrow—and how I 
wish you would!—you might feel 
that already you would know some- 
thing about the place and its 
mannerisms. Let us make it a 
spring day—the motionless hour 


1 ‘Sunday Afternoon on the Tiger.’ ‘Maga,’ September 1959. 
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before sunrise. And I myself will 
fade out of the picture. 


Yours ever, 


G. M. 


The hour is no longer motionless : 
something is moving out there on 
the fresh-water sea—the humbler 
folk call it, in fact, el mar; for its 
horizon is liquid, yet it is a river. 
There is rising from the water, it 
seems, of all things, an enormous 
balloon. Round, red, fantastical, it 
slowly mounts the sky—about its 
silent, vertical climb something 
exciting, as if it were the famous 
Montgolfier exploit. It disappears 
into a long sliver of low cloud. 

Has anyone else seen it? Yes: 
down there in that tall apartment- 
building facing the river a man 
standing on a balcony—our man. 


For he is English, and his name:. 


Justin Thayer. How do we know 
this ? Because on his ancient inside- 
out dressing-gown a label says: Justin 
Thayer—132. An ex-prisoner? Of 
sorts: it is a Cash’s label, and 
Thayer once did five years in an 
English public school. Not the 
best preparation for a career in 
Latin America. 

For the moment, however, since 
his mouth is opening, we are 
interested to see whether he can 
tell us something about the balloon. 

* Uuu-ooo-aaahhh!” he goes; 
then, in the self-defensive drawl of 
the scholar, “ Lavinia, dear. Do 
come here. A most remarkable 
variation on nature’s daily theme.” 

A suspicion discerns itself that 


Thayer is an intellectual. No other 
type would refer to the sunrise in 
such terms. But what is he doing 
out of bed at this hour ? 

One glance reveals that the poor 
devil is moving house. The room 
behind him is heavily garrisoned by 
tea-chests, cases, valises, packages— 
all in full marching order. Peering 
at his watch, Justin murmurs, 
** Seven ten.” The old man (Justin 
has forgotten his name: Cacho, 
Pacho, or something) should have 
been at the flat at seven sharp with 
his lorry, together with Josefa, the 
fat mestiza servant, and her husband, 
Alberto. What has happened to 
them? The old man, Pacho, Cacho, 
he isn’t (thinks Justin) a bit Latin 
looking in that ‘ gorblimey’ of his. 
More like a little old east-end-of- 
Londoner. 

And Justin remembers how last 
night the old man, in a furry. 
asthmatic voice, complained that 
the twelve canastas, the big baskets 
he brought, would barely take the 
books, let alone anything else. The 
mere amount of Justin’s books— 
about one for every year of the 
Christian era—reveals that he is 
not only an ex-public-school man, 
but probably ex-university. Brick 
or stone we cannot yet tell. But 
from a torn label clinging to a tea- 
chest it seems that he is something 
to do with a body known as ‘ The 
Council for the Propagation of 
British Culture in South America.’ 

As Justin blandly surveys the 
incredible débris of his home, he 
recalls how the grumbling old man 
last night shot one look at the 
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ranged book battalions, and said, 
“It’s hopeless. I can’t get any 
more canastas; the store’s closed 
for the week-end, and Monday is 
‘el Dia del Mudanzero,’ or something 
like that. Justin cannot quite 
remember, but (he complains silently 
to himself) everyone here has a 
day—excepting the dog. The year 
is stuffed tight with these days: the 
Day of the Postman, the Paper- 
seller, the Milkman, Mother; and 
now the Removal Man. 

Pacho (or Cacho) should be arriv- 
ing now, but only according to 
the arrangement with Justin, who, 
although he has spent several years 
in South America, has not learned 
the prudence of stowing away his 
native concepts of time. This he 
still gauges by the artificial apparatus 
known as the clock. 

Time, thus measured by Justin, 
continues to pass, but no Pacho 
appears. And they must move 
today. How can this malorganisation 
have occurred ? 

The origin of the whole fault, it 
has to be admitted, lies sleeping 
in the other room—the black- 
haired Paraguayan named Lavinia, 
whom Justin Thayer, while writing 
his monograph, ‘Minor XVIIth 
Century Dramatists’ absentmind- 
edly married. 


Out by the oceanic river in the 
early spring morning everything is 
bright. The water is motionless, 
except at the edges, where the 
wavelets writhe shorewards softly, 
noiselessly. ‘Two fishermen in vests 
and shorts wade slowly ashore, each 
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dragging an arm of a long net. One 
wears a ‘gorblimey’ cap. Is it 
...? Yes: it is Justin Thayer’s 
removal man. But isn’t he supposed 
to be ...? One should not even 
ask; not even make an oblique 
reference. The old man would 
only object furiously, ‘ What do you 
want then? Let them wait. What’s 
the hurry ?’ 

In the last words there is the key 
to a great deal. 

The other fisherman, a dark- 
skinned Correntino youth, is his 
nephew, José, who is supposed to 
help with the removal. He too is 
now absorped in his other work, as 
methodically, yard by yard, they 
plod tothe shore. The icy September 
water encircles their naked legs with 
a grip of steel pincers, and the net 
behind them ripples like a huge 
reptile. It is a slow business, but 
eventually they reach the shore, 
their naked feet loudly slapping the 
ribbed sand. Young José—he is 
eighteen and looks thirty—examines 
the net. It is motionless, except for 
the glistening floats bobbing in the 
few inches of water. 

“ Nothing, uncle.” 

Uncle Pacho, now a full half-hour 
late for his commitment with Justin 
Thayer, walks along the beach with- 
out a word. 

“Hadn’t we better be going, 
uncle ?” 

Pacho merely picks up another 
net, and waits, looking at his nephew. 
Resigned, José joins him, and 
laboriously they begin to lay the 
net. Time, it seems, does not 
matter, after all. The tempo of the 
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river life in the quiet, brilliant 
morning slows down everyone, every- 
thing. Only small sounds are heard : 
scrape of shoe on gravel, drone of 
low voices, and the tap-tapping of a 
wooden reel dancing on the stone 
as a fisherman unwinds his line for 
a throw. The few who are about 
at this hour wait ; they are absolutely 
motionless. Everyone in South 
America knows how to wait. 

It is still very quiet, but now, 
from far away, where the white 
cubes of the city grow out of the 
brilliant green trees, there begins a 
continuous subdued roar, as some 
four million bonaerenses start their 
scramble through another day. 
Eventually, with a long sigh of 
disgruntlement, Pacho boards his 
ancient multi-coloured lorry, jerking 
his head to his nephew. He has 
caught nothing. 

And all this time Justin Thayer, 
fulminating of course, is working 
his way along a narrow isthmus 
(Panama, his mind selects) formed by 
the book-loaded canastas. Moving! 
God, what a nuisance. And in the 
hands of that old buzzard Cacho, 
or whatever his name is. We're 
only moving ten blocks, but it might 
be to the Mountains of the Moon. 
Never can depend on anyone here. 
Still, the new flat... a step up in 
the world. Good of the Council 
to authorise me to take a larger 
place. The ‘ Minor XVIIth Century 
Dramatists’ did it. Should think 
so too, after all these years. Now 
we can entertain. Have Beddoes 
and his wife in . . . boring Beddoes. 
And Meynell. Eat off the Jacobean 


refectory table . . . reproduction 
really ; still, a good find of Lavinia’s. 
But how the devil are we going to 
get out of here and into the other 
place? Oh, well, suppose old Cacho 
will know. 

This brings Cacho into his mind 
again and, not without a certain 
irritation, he shouts : 

“ Lavinia, dear!” (The Thayers 

always speak English.) ‘“‘ Time to 
start.” - 
Finishing the passage of the 
isthmus (Cortes he is now), he 
arrives at the Pacific (the bedroom) 
to find his wife already up and 
trousering herself. Those green, 
sort of felt trousers, he notes. 
Work, those mean. Oh, well. 

They kiss—an emotionless contact, 
but they always do it: it is a routine. 
And Lavinia goes immediately to the 
bathroom. 

** T was just going in there myself,” 
Justin complains—as he always does. 

Lavinia thinks of the past seven 
years. ‘I know I'll cry,’ she says 
to herself, ‘when I go out of the 
flat for the last time. Justin said I 
would, and he’s always right.’ 

Then, wiping the cream off her 
face and Justin off her mind, she 
continues: ‘Now, if Josefa packs the 
kitchen things, Pll do the china and 
glasses—and that special glass of 
Justin’s with his university escudo on. 
Dios! if that gets broken! Oh 
dear, I should have done all this 
last night; he’s so helpless. But 
somehow we'll manage; somehow 
we'll manage... .” 

Justin, now dressing, looks in 
Lavinia’s mirror, runs his hand 
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back over his thinning hair “and 
thinks, ‘My few sad, last hairs. 
How the grey ones are coming, and 
I not fifty yet. I must watch my diet. 
Lavinia must vigilate more. Good, 
plain food. Who said the English 
had sixty religions but only one 
sauce? Frenchman, I suppose, but 
who?’ (Justin is capable of devoting 
an entire day to the discovery of such 
useless information.) 

Stuffing his shirt into his trousers 
untidily, like the schoolboy he has 
never entirely ceased to be, he 
returns to the living-room and con- 
templates the tea-chests awaiting 
their new loads. They have moved 
about the world since their thin 
plywood and battens were knocked 
into cubes in Ceylon, India, or 
wherever it was. ‘Produce of 
Mozambique’ is the stencil remark 
on the side of one of them; and 
* Whorly for Cambridge,’ answers a 
scrawled antistrophe from another. 
This is the sort of thing that interests 
Justin, who is of that dangerous 
type, the daydreamer. Produce of 
Mozambique on one side (only he 
calls it ‘ mysterious Mocambique ’) ; 
Whorly for Cambridge on the other. 
For Justin the last three words 
(actually scrawled in a frantic hurry 
by a waistcoated porter going off to 
a football-match) bring into the 
chaos of the department an inflow 
of tranquillity, order—respect for 
property. For the tea-chests, he 
says to himself, will undoubtedly 
have got to Whorly, and thence to 
Cambridge. But here. . .! 

Such musings—and there are 
many of them—clearly show, among 


other things, that it is time for Justin 
Thayer to go home on leave. He 
dreams on, at such moments the 
exasperation of Lavinia. At other 
times, it should be added in fairness 
to him, she is the exasperation of 
Justin. He has infected her with 
many of the germs of his upbringing : 
he never, for example, tells Lavinia 
that he loves her; but merely 
answers her worn question with the 
words, ‘Of course I love you, 
Lavinia, dear,’ a declaration which 
Lavinia is coming to realise is the 
best she can ever hope for. 

Justin stands now among the 
irregular columns of his books, 
recalling his last removal man’s 
comments, on the occasion of his 
departure from England: “‘ Wacher 
want wiv aw vem books, mite? 
Ain’t gonna read ’em, are yer?” 
Justin had laughed. “ Ah-ha, my 
friend! The whole world’s in these 
books—knowledge, life, word by 
word through the centuries. One 
has only to read [he had picked up 
a book] Congreve, for example, to 
know what life is about.” 

Yet the removal man had been 
unconvinced ; and it should perhaps 
be added that Justin reads Congreve 
with the appreciation of an earnest 
student of English Restoration 
Drama; but no more. He has 
remained untouched by the higher 
raptures of love—or its deeper 
cruelties. These might have added 
interests to the purely academical. 

Meanwhile, in the lift now 
ascending to the Thayers’ apartment, 
the fat, Indian-haired Josefa has lost, 
temporarily, control of one loose eye- 
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ball (“‘ That girl’s squint positively 
unnerves me,” Justin once said 
to Lavinia), and shrills at her 
moustachioed husband, Alberto : 

“No! Where the sefiora goes I 
go.” 

Josefa lived her first twenty-three 
years in a mud choza in the 
Argentine mesopotamia, whence she 
brings to the capital her faculty of 
working by instinct and intuition ; 
she does not think. It is an apt 
method for the jungle in which she 
now finds herself. Josefa is also a 
comic, or, as Justin once said, ‘ an 
utter clown.’ 

But Alberto is disappointed at 
the loyalty of his clownish wife to 
her mistress. He wants Josefa to 
work for an American diplomatic 
tenant. 

“ There'll be money in it, Josefa.” 
And the chance of American cigar- 
ettes, he thinks. Chesterfields.... 
With ten packets a week, for example : 
I would smoke, say, five; and the 
other five... 


Into his calculations explodes 
Josefa’s monosyllable : 

«“ No | ” 

“But why, Josefa! Tell me 
why ?” 


And Josefa, in reply, squeaks half 
comically, half seriously (she herself 
never knows which she is: her 
tears and laughter so often inter- 
change, perhaps giving her a glimpse 
of life’s secret). 

** Qué sé yo ?”—How do I know ? 

“* Pero, mi hija,” says Alberto in 
despair, “no es ldgico.” 

And she shrills : 

“* Légico! What do I know of 
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logic? I want to go where the 
sefora goes. And that’s all.” 

Alberto sighs as they emerge from 
the lift, and resigns himself to 
waiting. He waited nine years to 
marry his fat wife, so presumably 
he too knows how to wait. 


Waves of irritation (in the form 
of the door-bell’s repeated ringing) 
build up in the apartment until 
every particle of air vibrates. 
“ Why,” mutters Justin, “ must they 
always ring as though their lives 
depended on it?” 

“ That'll be Pacho,” cries Lavinia. 

Justin jumps to the door, opéns it. 
Pacho it is. But at the sight of 
him, Justin feels his prepared speech 
wilting, dying. In Pacho’s face sits 
trouble. Justin is of course unaware 
of the disappointment caused by 
the empty fishing-nets. ‘But I'll 
change him,’ he says to himself. 
Brightly he greets the man to 
whom his affairs are entrusted for 
the day. 

* Ola! Como le va?” 

Cautiously the trouble-suspector 
enters. He looks round the flat 
before replying. 

** Buenos dias.” 

Where, he says to himself, is it— 
the trouble, the difficulty, the thing 
that can’t be done, the job that 
can be put off until tomorrow? 
Expertly he surveys the chaos Justin 
has organised for him. Wherever 
the trouble may be Pacho will find it. 

Justin stands beside the old man, 
brightly, proudly—like a new floor 
manager of an emporium with his 
first client. But Pacho is thinking, 
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‘Qué quilombo! Why don’t they 
ask me to level the Matto Grosso 
and be done with it?’ Deep in 
his vocal caverns begins the grumble 
of thought becoming speech. He 
has found what he wants—two 
things. He explodes. 

“These books! You see? I 
told you last night, didn’t I? 
They’ve filled all the canastas.” 

“Yes. I must say-——” 

But the old man cuts Justin short. 

** And, as for that!” he says. 

Justin follows his gaze to the 
refectory table. 

“What do you mean?” he asks 
innocently. 

“What sort of a lift have you 
got in the other place; a special 
freight lift?” 

“No, just for people,” says Justin, 
who might have added that only 
three can enter at the same time. 

* Well, it won’t go. That’s all.” 

Justin knows that there are the 
stairs; and since there are twelve 
flights to the new flat, he again adds 
nothing. But his brightness, which 
has disappeared, shows again as he 
turns to his books. 

“ve made separate parcels of 
the bigger books, you see,” he says, 
pointing proudly to Swift’s works 
in twenty-four volumes, 1803, and 
piles of ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
in an edition so old as to consist 
mostly of supplements. 

The old man, unconsciously 
paralleling the reaction of his 
unknown colleague who dispatched 
Justin’s books from Bayswater, 
mutters contemptuously : 

“* Cuantos libros, caramba! What 


do you want with all those books ? 
You don’t read them, do you?” 

And having thus shaken out over 
the situation his bitter perfume 
of despair and hopelessness, he 
calculates that, by eleven o’clock, 
he should be able to get back to 
his nets, and also make himself a 
nice asado do tira (roast ribs of beef 
cut short) for lunch. 


From one of the twin cupolas of 
the white church of San Bartolome 
loud iron tones hum and vibrate in 
the concrete wells among the tall 
buildings. Ten o’clock. In nearly 
two hours they have got everything 
out; and, to Pacho’s chagrin, the 
table is also outside, alone in the 
corridor, save for a litter of odds 
and ends freshly fed every few 
minutes by Josefa. 

This is when Pacho plays his 
first card. For the table, he says, 
he will have to make a separate trip, 
if Sefior Thayer really wishes to 
move it. And to himself he resolves : 
Not if I can help it, will it go. 
That will be an extra charge of 
course. How much? He doesn’t 
know. But an idea? Not much, 
but something; we'll see, we'll 
see. ... Justin is in his hands, 
so it does not matter. Quickly, 
irritatingly he disappears, with him 
his nephew, who has not yet spoken 
a word, but notices many things he 
should not—in Lavinia’s cupboard, 
for example. And what is Lavinia 
doing ? 

She is standing in the centre of 
the living-room, now stripped of 
its furniture, of Justin’s books, and 





its ‘ bits and pieces.’ As her feelings 
mount, she gazes about her in panic. 
Gone are the familiar lines of the 
room, gone her ccsitas, her little 


things; even the ambiente, the 
atmosphere, which cannot by its 
very nature be adequately described, 
has gone. Now there is nothing: 
the place is like a swallow’s nest in 
winter, and she feels as if something 
had been torn out of her. She does 
not recall one scene of their happiness 
or unhappiness, their love, such as 
it is: everything of their past life 
in this small apartment has suddenly 
fused and is exerting on her a 
pressure scarcely to be endured. 

“Oh, qué tristeza!” she wails. 
And the tears prophesied by Justin 
emerge. 

At that moment Justin sees her. 
He throws something awkwardly 
round her shoulder—it is his arm— 
and stops at once the flow with the 
ease of a man who himself has never 
felt such things. He speaks, not 
unkindly, but as if admonishing 
Smith minor. 

“Come on now, Lavinia. Bear 
up, dear. You’re going to a much 
nicer place, a much bigger place. 
Don’t you realise that ?” 

Lavinia does not realise it at this 
moment. How can she explain it to 
him? That she feels like a homely 
little spider wrenched suddenly from 
her web. She could say it to some- 
one, perhaps, but not to Justin, 
whose Anglo-Saxonness she feels 
acutely at the moment. But, 


realising that the huge whiteness 
looming in front of her is Justin’s 
monstrous handkerchief, she reasons 
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that he is not to be blamed for 
what he is. She murmurs a soft 
“ Gracias,” and blows gently into 
the handkerchief. 

“There,” says Justin in satis- 
faction; “think of the new home. 
That’s better. You see?” 

Behind the handkerchief Lavinia 
conceals a sudden desire to laugh. 
‘That nose of his,’ she thinks; 
‘sometimes it seems to be marching 
forward out of his face—right at you !” 


Josefa, ignoring Justin (now left 
to himself, for Lavinia has gone 
with the men in the lorry), picks 
up scraps and residue from the 
past seven years of the Thayers’ 
lives. She has so far collected an 
old photograph of Lavinia as a 
child, an ear-clip lost five months 
ago, and a small handkerchief—one 
of many, thinks Josefa, that the 
senora will be losing during the day. 
‘How pleased will the sefiora be 
with “la Josefa” fas she calls 
herself] that I have found her ear- 
clip!’ And then Josefa finds an 
unemptied drawer—full of gloves, 
hair-bands, discarded purses, odd 
stockings, and Justin’s old razor 
complete with a packet of blades. 

Josefa squeaks. 

** Dios mio! And all this ?” 

Justin emerges from a daydream, 
and looks. 

“Oh-my-god. This would 
happen.”  Frustratedly he gazes 
round the room, paces across it, 
seizes an old air-travel bag. 

“Look: shove it all in this, 
Josefa.” 

The drawer is up-ended, becoming 
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a cornucopia of trash. Justin wanders 
out into the passage and bumps into 
the table. Damned if I won’t get 
it down somehow, he thinks. Give 
that old buzzard the shock of his 
life. He goes through the door to 
the service lift, looks down the stair 
well. The rail twists and dives 
away from him, spiralling down, 
down nineteen floors, diminishing 
to a point almost invisible. The 
table has to go down that staircase. 
The men who delivered it two 
years ago toiled up those nineteen 
floors with it. It wouldn’t go in 
the lift, they said. 

‘ They said,’ muses Justin. But 
what if they hadn’t really tried? 
Always find out for yourself, 
especially in South America, where 
they make so many difficulties. He 
begins to lever up the detachable 
table-top. It is solid oak, eight 
feet long by nearly two in width, 
its weight tremendous. Justin is 
not a big man. He lets it return 
to its position against the wall, and 
ponders. He has become very 
determined. To get it down by 
the time old Wheyface comes back 
—that would be something! Show 
Lavinia too. He summons the 
automatic lift, and somehow gets 
the top in, breaking nothing more 
than the light in the process. On 
the ground floor he is met by the 
astonished Carlos, the porter’s assis- 
tant, who makes a rapid and skilful 
appreciation of the situation. The 
inglés, thinks Carlos, is good for 
fifty pesos. But there are also the 
table-legs. Hundred, then. Carlos 
begins his skirmish. 

A2 
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“You know, Sefior Thayer, the 
people never tip now like they used 
to. Now, what with the cost of 
living, and everything going up 
every day, the staff don’t get that 
little extra they used to count on. 
How can one live like that ?” 

Justin’s mind, as so often, is 
occupied by thoughts other than 
those appertaining to the practical 
matter in hand. 

**T don’t know,” he murmurs. 

“Do you know how much I 
get?” asks Carlos. 

“No, Carlos. ... No, I don’t.” 

For Justin is totally ignorant of 
such details. Lavinia is the one 
who does the accounting. Justin 
does not even know the exchange 
rate. Nevertheless, Carlos is full of 
information at the moment. 

“ Two thousand a month,” he says. 

** How much ?” 

“Two thousand. Yes, sir.” 

Justin plays for safety. 

“ Ah st ?” he says. “‘ Oh, yes?” 

“Yes, sir. Two thousand pesos 
a month. Where does that get 
anyone today? If I didn’t live so 
near, I would leave. In fact...” 

What is two thousand pesos a 
month? At the moment of writing, 
about eight pounds fourteen shillings. 
It is mentioned for the sake of 
interest. Justin himself has no idea 
at all; nevertheless he says to him- 
self, ‘All right: hundred pesos then.’ 

And the bargain, subterraneously, 
has been made. The legs will come 
down now. 


Outside the Thayers’ new address 
the multi-coloured lorry of old Pacho 
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grumbles and groans to a stop. 
Likewise old Pacho. It is ten- 
twenty. He thinks again of his 
lunch: juicy ribs done over his 
little charcoal brazier, a bottle of 
vino raspa down by the river, where 
he was interrupted this morning. 
And that table, ‘caramba!’ He 
will have to go back for it: the 
inglés seemed determined. 

But Pacho, who has noticed some- 
thing about the table, begins to form 
a counter-plan. 


Justin is by now descending from 
the nineteenth floor with Carlos. 
Lurching across the lift, like rafters 
blown out by an exploding bomb, 
is the giant, four-legged base of the 
table. The lift, which cannot 
accommodate it properly, descends 
with the doors open. It is highly 
dangerous, but, as Justin once said 
to Lavinia, “In South America the 
cost of living is dear, but life is still 
cheaper than anywhere else.” 

Reaching the bottom, they dis- 
cover that the base will not emerge : 
the door, for some reason, is a 
different size. They have to ascend 
again—to the third floor, where 
there is an entrance on the lift’s 
other side. From here, painfully, 
gropingly, they descend the last three 
floors by the stairs. Justin, unaware 
of the demands on his strength, is 
simmering. This will show them. 
Just wait till old Wheyface sees the 
table down there ! 

“Where shall we put it, Sefior 
Thayer ?” 

“In the street, Carlos; in the 
street.” 





“In the street! You'll be robbed, 
seiior.”” 

* A table like this? Impossible.” 

Carlos looks pityingly at the 
inglés. 

“Here, Sefor Thayer, they'll take 
the shirt off your back, if you’re 
sleeping. The other day——” 

“ Well, I want it outside, Carlos, 
and you’re to sit on it.” 

Carlos’s goggling eyes start to 
ascend the cliff-face of his un- 
intelligent skull, glimpse a hundred- 
peso note in Justin’s hand, stop, and 
run down again. He takes the note 
and sits on the table, where presently 
he begins swinging his legs. Soon 
on his face appears the well-known 
vacant look. Carlos, too, is waiting. 

At the head of ‘ her men’ Lavinia 
now takes possession of her new 
home where, relying on her senses, 
unlike her husband who trusts 
implicitly his intellect, the first 
thing she does is to smell. She 
inhales a warm, oily, woolly smell 
from the new carpet, which reminds 
her that it has cost five thousand 
pesos more than what she told 
Justin. She smells the paint on 
the bookshelves, into which Justin’s 
literary treasure will shortly be 
pouring, and, opening the wide 
balcony windows, she smells the 
bakery of ‘ The Two Shields’ next 
door. M’mmmm. An aroma a 
woman likes: warm, sweet, baking 
bread. ‘ Yes, I think I’ll be happy 
here,’ she says quietly to herself, 
having forgotten her recent grief. 
‘The carpet’s nice, the walls, that 
stone pillar—a job to get Justin to 
agree to that; but that blue in the 

















dining-room: I can’t make up my 
mind about that... .’ 

Having taken this quick look 
round her, she goes out on to the 
balcony. Down below, mottled by 
the shade of a big cedar, is the 
garden of an old five-storeyed house 
—so quiet, so French; and, there- 
fore, so elegant. Yet what interests 
her most in the garden are a tiny 
pram, two dolls fast asleep on the 
steps to the gold-fish pool, and an 
abandoned tricycle. With a little 
excitement she wonders who the 
owner may be; and at that moment 
a tall, elegant old lady steps into 
the garden. There is something 
unmistakably aristocratic about her 
bearing. At once, Lavinia, twelve 
floors above her, draws back and 
gazes fixedly over the river in the 
general direction—though she does 
not know it—of England. After a 
discreet delay, she returns inside. 
Mustn’t be seen staring. Very rude, 
Justin says. In England—she is a 
confirmed Anglophile; confirmed by 
Justin, that is—the people never stare. 

Justin, recovering from his ex- 
ertions, decides that while waiting 
for Lavinia and the men to return, 
he might ‘ pop round’ to the library 
of the Council. For some months 
now in Justin’s head various 
particles of certain matter have been 
circulating, are in fact in the process 
of coagulation. The resultant solid 
will be: ‘Curious Poems of the 
XVIIth Century—A Monograph by 
Justin Thayer, M.A” There are 
one or two references he would like 
to check. Head high, he sets off 
down the street. 
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II 


All over the city there hangs a 
smell of burning charcoal, as work- 
men prepare their asados on the 
pavements or in the lots on which 
they are building. Smoke, as if 
from hecatombs in honour of 
Poseidon or Helios, rises from a 
thousand altars, over which are 
grilling thick strips of undercut, 
ribs, rump, intestines. In the 
crammed shops (for there is no 
longer any money in circulation) 
women’s hands are seen, fingering 
stuffs, silks; young hands some; 
others old, beringed—claws. And 
from a confiteria a face gazes out on 
the street at a life it does not share, 
a white face. Two hands, at the 
moment of Justin passing it, lift a 
cup to the lips. A cup of loneliness ? 
Justin does not notice such phe- 
nomena. He has reverted to his 
normal mental activity: day- 
dreaming. He passes the church of 
San Marcelo, outside which the 
blind, lame and halt beg their bread, 
and where the passers-by, occupied 
in crossing themselves, generally 
realise too late that someone is 
begging. Two girls approach the 
church, beautifully dressed, ex- 
quisitely shod. 

“ But, darling!” says one, “ As a 
lover...” 

Abreast the church doors, she 
falls silent, crosses herself, continues : 

*, . . he’s devine! ” 

‘ Le mot juste,’ thinks Justin, who 
happens to catch this. 

He turns into the tall glass and- 
iron doors of the old house now 
the centre of English culture in the 
capital. Rapidly into the library 
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he glides—like a large iguana dis- 
appearing into its earth. The books 
move round him, greet him, offer 
him their peculiar smell. Books! 
Justin sniffs. But, feeling a little 
guilty at being here while Lavinia 
is working, he says ‘ good morning’ 
to the overalled librarians, who 
know him so well—quite contrary 
to his usual custom. 

Just ten minutes, then, he says to 
himself, going straight to a shelf 
and pulling out unerringly a book. 
He opens it. At once his tempo 
slows. Abstractedly he backs into a 
chair, into which he gradually lowers 
himself, pulling from his pocket a 


note-book. It is quiet, peaceful, 
serious. . . . 
Suddenly, words, harsh and 


determined, are hurled into the 
silence. 

“I would like,” rasps old Mrs 
Bonham, who has lived forty-nine 
years in the Argentine (which count 
for nothing) and her first thirteen 
in England (which count for every- 
thing), “to renew the other one! 
What is it? Ahemm! Ah, yes 
...* The Ordeal’ ”—she is shouting 
now—“of...er...Mr Penfold!” 
The name detonates on her lips, as 
though she had sentenced Mr Penfold 
to be shot. 

“ T-t-t,” complains Justin, peering 
over the rims of his glasses. 

In reply Mrs Bonham glares at 
him, then slowly ebbs away, from 
time to time barking last-minute 
messages to the librarian : 

** Got any new ones? Must read 
that... Oh, and reserve this for 
me, will you? By the way...” 


Shyly, Angela Cabrina, the little 
bespectacled Argentine librarian, 
breasts the flood of instructions, 
but Justin snorts mentally. Damned 
Bonham woman. Needs a team of 
huskies and a dog-whip. 

But at last silence reflows among 
the books—and soft sounds: the 
pat of a book being put down, a 
steel filing-drawer quietly opened, 
pages flicking, a cough. Someone 
on the other side. He reads on, 


and on. ... Looks at his watch. 
Heavens! Snaps his book shut. 
This’ll do. 


In the spring the old beggar, 
Perfecto Urriolabeitia, usually leaves 
the city and migrates to the open 
country. His age, behind his 
majestic Greek orthodox bishop’s 
beard, is a matter of uncertainty ; 
and his clothes, after years of begging 
and sleepiag in strange places, have 
become a collection of patches 
freakishly united by his needle, 
which he is often to be seen using in 
some rich man’s doorway. 

Perfecto is something of a singer, 
and, as he walks down the street 
near the Thayers’ new address this 
morning, on his annual migration, 
he chants to himself a strange tone- 
less song, like an opera-singer talking 
his part. He is happy to feel the 
spring sunshine’s warm embrace, 
which means his liberation from the 
capital. Perfecto is perfectly harm- 
less, and therefore dumbfounded to 
see two policemen, holstered auto- 
matics slapping their blue-uniformed 
buttocks, bearing down on him. 

The senior takes him by the arm. 
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“Orders from the comisario to’ 


pick you up, viego.” 

The old man wrenches his arm 
away, and chants : 

““What’s this? I’ve done noth- 
ing.” 


“Come on, now. Better come 
quietly.” 

“Come quietly? What do you 
mean? Leave an old man alone, 
can’t you ?” 

“ Listen, old one; we don’t want 
any trouble with you.” 

“Trouble, you say! Trouble? 
I don’t want trouble either.” 

The other policeman now lays 
his hand on Perfecto. 

** Well, come quietly, then.” 

A note of pain enters the old 
man’s chanting. 

“ Leave me, will you. I’m going 
home—to the campo. Can’t you 
see?” 

“ Without doubt you were, seeing 
that you’ve smashed a window and 
assaulted people in the street.” 

“Smashed a window? You’re 
mad,” moans old Perfecto. “I’ve 
smashed no window. It’s someone 
else you’re looking for, not me.” 

It is no use. Each policeman now 
takes an arm with a strong grip. 
Perfecto does not fight, but, giving 
a curious musical groan, drops, a 
dead weight, to the pavement, where 
he hangs from the policemen’s grip. 

One of them, seeing people begin- 
ning to gather, says : 

“Don’t make things more diffi- 
cult. We have our job to do.” 

The old man remains collapsed ; 
they try to pull him up, but ineffec- 
tively, and content themselves with 


dragging him along the pavement. 
A man stops, watches ; another. To 
the door of their house two old 
women come. Presently the com- 
ments begin. 

“It’s a shame.” 

““ What’s he done ?” 

“¢ Quésé yo.” Howshould I know?” 

“ Poor old one.” 

All this time the old man con- 
tinues uttering his long melodic 
groans, as if he were winding an 
ancient cow-horn. He is a dead 
weight on the arms of the two 
policemen, who can make little 
progress. Finally the senior says : 

“* Las esposas |” 

And a ripple of repetition runs 
through the spectators : “‘ Las esposas, 
las esposas. Did you hear that? 
They’re going to put the handcuffs 
on him.” 

As each policeman produces his 
pair, old Perfecto’s resistance at last 
erupts. He knows he cannot escape, 
does not even try; but the sight of 
the handcuffs, and the thought of 
what will follow at the police station 
arouse his spirit. He begins his 
struggle. For a while the three fight 
silently, watched silently by the 
gathering crowd. Perfecto is taller 
than the police, who are, as they 
usually are, small men. It seems 
like ‘ nothing neither way,’ until out 
from the now thickened crowd steps 
smartly Atilio Facio. 

Facio, a moon-faced youth, is 
half-way through his national service 
in the Air Force. His uniform, from 
the shape of his figure, balloons out 
in front and behind. Acting as 
though under the eyes of his com- 
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manding officer, he advances, seizes 
one of the old man’s arms, holds it 
firmly, enabling one of a pair of the 
handcuffs to be forced on to Per- 
fecto’s wrist. With Facio’s assistance, 
the second handcuff is applied in the 
same way. Each policeman now 
uses the empty handcuff of his pair 
as a toggle, by which they wrench 
the old man along the pavement. 
Atilio Facio, his task done, stands 
back, still out in front of the crowd, 
some of whom regard him curiously. 
One of them is Justin Thayer, woken 
by the incident from his reflections 
on ‘ Curious Poems of the XVIIth 
Century.’ He watches Facio with 
amazed contemptuousness as the 
latter says briskly : 

* Tl get a taxi.” 

Facio moves away at the double. 
Everyone else is for the old man; 
but they are quiet, almost subdued. 
Generally speaking everyone does 
what he is told in South America. 
The revolutions are proof of that. 
So the little crowd observes the 
well-known motto, ‘ No te metes en 
nada.’—Don’t get mixed up in any- 
thing. 

But among themselves they mutter 
quietly. 

“Why don’t they catch a burglar 
now and then ?” 

An old woman in a head-shawl 
says pityingly : 

“ Pobrecito, el viejo.”—Poor little 
old man. 

And a shirt-sleeved, unshaven man 
says more grimly : 

** When they get him inside they'll 
give him the sauce.” 

But another answers : 


“No, don’t you believe it. The 
police are better now, since Perén. 
They'll just clean him up, barber 
and wash him; then send him pack- 
ing. He’ll come out a better man.” 

‘Perhaps he has reason to know,’ 
thinks Justin. 

The taxi arrives. The ballooning 
Atilio, clinging to the running-board, 
jumps off and holds open the door. 
(‘ Just look at him !’ murmurs Justin 
to himself. ‘ Like a ruddy commis- 
sionaire!”) The old beggarman, his 
hands nearly torn off, is stacked 
inside. Airman Atilio Facio shuts 
the door, and, ‘ Why, the blighter’s 
even saluting !’ marvels Justin. 

The airman marches briskly away. 
No one says a word to him. No 
one, that is, except the little foreigner 
whose head is full of ‘ Curious Poems 
of the XVIIth Century.’ Justin has 
never been a fighting man, but at 
the sight of what he considers in- 
justice and pompousness he reacts 
automatically, true to his name, his 
race. His grey eyes become green, 
and his nose, like a ship’s sharp prow, 
swiftly cleaves the distance between 
him and the fat Atilio. His voice 
is incisive, as if it would cut into 
the airman’s retreating back. 

“I hope, my friend, that you feel 
a better man for what you have 
done.” 

The scholar’s sarcastic drawl with 
which Justin defends himself in his 
own hypersensitive community is, 
alas, ineffective here. The thrust 
fails, blunted on incomprehension 
and vacancy. 

“* Si, sefior,” replies Atilio; “ it is 
no less than my duty, sir, as a member 
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of the armed forces of the republic, 
to give assistance to the authorities 
in the execution of their duty.” 

Bringing his heels together, he 
salutes, and turns away. Justin, 
unimpressed by the first salute 
received in his life, but at last 
understanding, abandons sarcasm. 
He explodes. 

“* Armed forces my bloody foot !” 


It takes all Pacho’s will-power to 
disguise the shock of seeing the huge 
table on the pavement, on his return 
to the Thayers’ old address. But he 
recovers, and addresses Justin, put- 
ting into operation his preconceived 
plan. 

“ Senor, this table—you know 
what’s the matter with it ?” 

“ What ? ” 

“ It’s got the worms ; riddled with 
them. 

** I know,” says Justin, surprised. 

** Of course, you’re going to lose 
your table. You know that?” 

Justin, after a long pause, says : 

* M’mmmmm.” 

Again Pacho repeats his terrible 
diagnosis. 

** Riddled with them.” 

But Justin blandly says : 

** Shall I give you a hand, Pacho ? ” 

** No, no,” grumbles the old man. 
“Here, José!” he calls to his 
nephew. 

Slowly they engineer the huge 
table into the dusty cavern of the 
lorry and drive away. Justin sits in 
the back on the table, from which 
now and then he becomes sharply 
separated as Pacho drives viciously 
into one hole after another. Un- 


fortunately for Justin there is no 
lack of holes. 

The door of the new home is open 
when Justin arrives. On the smoke- 

\ grey, fitted carpet the sun has 
described long parallelograms of 
bright light, their sides the shadows 
of the tall window-frames. Round 
the room he sees the white book- 
shelves, their empty arms wide open, 

Lavinia’s arms, too, are wide, as 
she awaits her husband. 

“ Justin | ” she cries. 

“ Hullo,” he says, a little non- 
committally, and goes straight to his 
study. Lavinia makes a grimace. 
His next monografia, I suppose. 

Justin reacts agreeably to the duck- 
egg green—a triumph for Lavinia— 
of the study walls. (‘ For your eyes,’ 
Justin.) Lavinia, in fact, had read 
assiduously all the English magazines 
on the Home, on domestic architec- 
ture and furnishing, after Justin told 
her he wanted to do things the way 
his mother did them. And naturally, 
he added, his mother had had many 
years’ experience. Lavinia had duly 
seen to it that Justin’s study was 
quiet, restful and relaxing ; so that, 
unmolested, he could prepare his 
lectures and write his ensayos. 

Justin, looking about him apprecia- 
tively, takes a step forward, and feels 
in his head a splitting pain. An old 
paraffin-lamp—so it seems to him, 
but it is really a ‘ find’ of Lavinia’s 
— is cutting crazy arcs in the air, as 
if in a rolling ship. Damned thing! 
What’s she want to hang that here 
for ? 

Muttering, he descends to the 





street, to find that all the small 
things have been unloaded and sent 
up in the service lift. There remains 
only the table. 

It is still inside the lorry, by whose 
tailboard, standing guard, is Pacho. 
His expression is grim: the folds of 
flesh about his jaw have thickened 
and hardened, as he hands Justin a 
piece of paper, without saying a word. 

‘Bravo, Gamboa,’ it says ; ‘Avenida 
Montes de Oca ’—something or other. 
(Justin cannot read it: the printing 
is so bad.) 

** What’s this, Pacho ?” 

“For the worms. You take this 
table to those people, and they'll 
give it a special treatment. Say 
that you come de parte de Pacho.” 

“Oh, I see. Thank you, Pacho.” 

** They take all the worms out.” 

** Fantastico !” 

** All the moths’ eggs—everything. 
Your table will be like new. In 
forty-eight hours they do it all.” 

Justin has become aware that he 
is supposed to say something. He 
has also become aware of other 
things. He pockets the card. 

“Very kind of you, Pacho,” he 
says, annihilating in one courteous 
phrase Pacho’s carefully wrought 
strategy. The old man cannot for 
a moment believe that el inglés is 
going to do nothing about it; that 
he is actually going to proceed with 
his ridiculous plan of installing the 
moth-eaten table in his apartment 
on the twelfth floor. In the complete 
silence of two men about to duel 
they stand there, until Justin says 
brightly : 

“ Better get it out now.” 
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** What’s that ?” 

“The table. We'd better get it 
out now.” 

Pacho is unable to take a stand 
on the fact that there are twelve 
flights to climb, for he knows that 
the inglés has somehow got the 
table down nineteen. This is, in 
fact, Justin’s trump card, though he 
does not realise it. But Pacho still 
puts his trust in worms. 

“* Listen, sefior,” he says desper- 
ately. “I could take it myself to 
Gamboa, if you like. You won’t 
have to worry, and they'll deliver it 
back to you—a new table. . . .” 

But the flower-seller’s stall, efupt- 
ing with daffodils, has caught Justin’s 
eye. The asphodel of the Greeks, 
he is thinking, is supposed to be the 
narcissus; then why do the early 
English and French poets ...? He 
becomes aware that Pacho is address- 

* M’mmmmm ?” he says vaguely ; 
and then, absent-mindedly, “ Shall 
we get it upstairs now ?” 

Pacho’s teeth come together behind 
his closed mouth, and the folds 
round his jaw set as if in stone. 
Twelve floors. All right, then. 
Double payment—at the very least. 

Young José puts his hand on the 
table. 

“* Vamos tio?” 

“* Go and get Alberto,” growls the 
old man, defeated. 


After lunch Justin begins to arrange 
his books. 

‘Henry Vaughan and the Her- 
metic Philosophy,’ ‘ Fragmenta Re- 
galia, or Observations of the late 
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Queen Elizabeth, her Time and 
Favourites’; ‘The Peloponnesian 
War,’ ‘ The Dark Forest’ by Hugh 
Walpole. ... No, not that. About 
books, it has to be recorded, Justin 
is asnob. That last must have been 
one of Lavinia’s. 

The fat one, Josefa, emerges from 
the kitchen, clowning, and shrills in 
Justin’s ear : 

“ Pve brought the music, sefior.” 

She is simmering with repressed 
merriment. Frowning, Justin looks 
up from his books and is handed a 
wooden recorder, which he had 
bought while writing his monograph 
on the Greek double atAos. Then 
Lavinia had hidden the instrument. 
It would weaken his lungs, she said. 

Abstractedly, Justin takes the 
wooden pipe from Josefa; then, 
talking in Spanish, “ Where’s the 
radio ?” 

** Radio, radio ! ” echoes the clown, 
and, skirts flowing, she bears away— 
a dhow under a filled sail. But not, 
thinks Justin, to look for his radio. 
And where have I seen that skirt, 
he wonders. But to his surprise, 
Alberto appears with the radio, 
which he connects to the wall-plug. 
The set buzzes softly : 

** In our customary Friday Lyrical 
Programme,” says the announcer 
with tremendous force, “we are 
going to listen to the opera of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, ‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro.” The an- 
nouncer begins an account of the 
opera. Justin turns to the arrange- 
ment of his books. But first he 
hangs a water-colour of Hampstead 
Heath by an unknown artist called 


Barber (or Barker: they have never 
deciphered which). This done, he 
turns again to his books. ‘ Complete 
Plays of Ben Jonson,’ ‘ Minor Poets 
of the XVIIth Century ’—keep that 
out—‘* Webster and Ford’... 

* Justin ? ” (plaintively). 

“Yes ” (abstractedly). 

“TI wanted to put the Barker 
there, if you don’t mind.” 

“T’m sorry, Lavinia. For the 
moment the Barber must go there 
[pointing to another spot]. I want 
this for my big books.” 

PR. 

“ Figaro takes the opportunity,” 
bellows the announcer. 

“Can’t you turn it down a bit, 
Lavinia, dear ?” 

“ Bueno,” she says softly, and 
retreats. It is no use trying to make 
contact with Justin at such moments: 
he is in another world. She re- 
enters the bedroom, starts putting 
up the voile curtains, so as to stop 
the old woman in the other half of 
the building from seeing into their 
private lives. 

Justin resumes. Scott’s works in 
twenty-four volumes (of which he 
has only seven, he thanks heaven) 
fit exactly in a narrow top shelf. 
That makes him feel satisfied. Some- 
thing finished, something done. For 
a while he works silently. 

A boat hoots from the river, and : 

“ Bravo! Me piace!” thunders 
Figaro. But suddenly tired of Figaro 
and of shelving his books, Justin 
wanders into the living-room, where 
he notices that the etching of his 
college is crooked. Figaro is now 
hard at it. Justin, for some reason, 
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cannot settle down. Through the 
balcony window he sees the sun 
trowelling its whitest light hard and 
thick on the cubist buildings. As 
Lavinia said, they need an awning 
over the balcony, but he has told 
her, No. She has told him that they 
must have one. She says they are 
cheaper now. He has said that the 
only money he has left is for their 
passages to England. As usual, they 
are both right. 

He turns and passes the table, 
which has given Pacho, a richer 
man, all but apoplexy. On it is a 
tray ; on the tray, decanters. ‘ Three 
times,’ says Justin to himself, ‘ I’ve 
passed the whisky. This is not 
going to be the fourth.’ Justin, 
although he may not look it, is 
something of a drinker. But as to 
when he is drunk, it is difficult for 
anyone but Lavinia to tell. She 
knows, however, that the incipient 
flush foretells astonishing turns of 
behaviour, such as for example, 
when just after dinner with the 
Beddoes, Justin suddenly jabbed out 
Beddoes’s freshly-lit Havana cigar 
and blurted, “Well, Beddoes. Must 
be going.” And went. 

He now fills a glass, puts it to 
his lips and slowly swallows, chokes, 
swallows ; and feels a second later 
the soft explosion of liquid heat. 
He murmurs dreamily,“‘ M’mmmmm. 
‘A drowsy numbness pains my 
... ” Therest of it Lavinia, watching 
him apprehensively, cannot catch. 
Justin goes into his study. All is 
quiet, the persiana nearly down, so 
that, as he stretches out on the 
camp-bed put up provisionally, a 


ribbon of sunlight lines his body 
from chest to knees. With pleasure 
he regards it; it warms him; the 
whisky warms him; and his eyelids 
are slowly weighted. They flutter ; 
he sighs: the eyelids shut tight; 
he sleeps. 


In the middle of the afternoon 
they resume. Lavinia is marshalling 
suit-cases, empty tea-chests, never- 
used tennis-rackets, belts, string, 
trash—all the flotsam already flung 
on the floor of their new home, 
Mentally, she arranges a set of 
cushions for the dining-room chairs 
which, following a discovery she 
made in a ‘ seven-page tour’ of the 
charming mews home of a London 
fashion designer, she herself has 
painted black—for the cushions are 
to be of red velvet. ‘Abolengo in 
Santa Fé Avenue,’ she thinks, ‘have 
just the velvet I want—Italian, the 
best you can buy. Frightfully 
expensive, but I can tell Justin it’s 
English.’ 

She bends down, gathers up a 
pile of English newspapers, some 
eleven months old. 

* Couldn’t we throw these away 
now, Justin?” 

Justin glances casually at them, 
and with sudden interest notices a 
photograph in the top one. 


*“* That man, do you see him ? ” 

* Yes, Justin.” 

“That door by which he’s 
standing.” 

“Yes?” Lavinia looks more 
closely. 

“I passed through that door many 


times.” (These things to Justin 
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Thayer are sacred things—the man 
and the door.) 

Lavinia looks again, sees now that 
the man has a sharp, kind face, that 
he seems to be secretly amused ; 
that he has a pipe in his hand, and 
stands awkwardly in an ill-fitting 
double-breasted suit. (He doesn’t 
fasten his inside button, either.) 
Behind him is the door, over which 
lithe branches snake, perhaps wistaria. 
Of course! From Justin’s print 
she recognises it. What will he 
think of her for not seeing it at 
once? In something of awe she 
says : 

“ Your college, Justin.” 

“ Yes.’ 

Reverently she asks : 

““ What ishe? Adean oradon?” 

“* Dean-don, dean-don !”’ suddenly 
chants Josefa, like some gigantic 
melodious parrot. She has appeared 
from nowhere. She echoes every 
English remark she can reproduce, 
and today she is full of life, for her 
sefiora has given her an old skirt, 
which fortunately has an elasticised 
waist and a forest of pleats. 

** The provost,” says Justin. 

Lavinia looks at the photograph 
again: ‘ Soft face,’ she murmurs to 
herself. ‘They all have soft faces ; 
soft, kind, and such young faces. 
How wonderful that Justin has 
studied in such an old, famous 
place. And soon I’m going to see 
it. But that velvet—six hundred 
a metre. He'll never agree. But 
supposing I buy just one metre, and 
use a matching poplin for the under- 
sides? I could tie the cushions to the 
chair corners in case Mrs Beddoes . . .’ 


As the afternoon deepens, the 
city becomes quieter, more relaxed ; 
the tempo of life perceptibly slows. 
From a locomotive in the marshalling 
yards down by the docks, Justin, on 
the balcony, hears a few brusque 
iron grunts, a hoot. Then silence. 
Smoke drifts across the day. He 
feels a sudden restlessness, and 
decides to go out into the streets, 
into the air. Of course, at the 
same time, he can visit the library 
again if it is open this afternoon. 
Sometimes it is shut. (Another 
day!) Better to telephone. The 
Thayers, however, have no telephone 
in their new apartment, and Justin’s 
Anglo-Saxon rectitude denies him 
the one simple means for obtaining 
one. He goes down to the porter’s 
flat. 

The instrument stands on a little 
mosaic table outside the porter’s 
door; but now someone is using it. 
*‘ Always someone using it,’ he thinks. 
And how they talk! It is a girl in 
a black sleeveless dress and black 
high-heeled shoes. She is squatting 
down at the table, talking earnestly 
into the instrument, as if she would 
enter and disappear inside it. She 
is blonde, has short pale legs; the 
voice pouring out twenty to the 
dozen is musical and slightly furry. 

What is Justin thinking ? 

Will the library . . .? 

(Oh, Justin! Is that all you are 
thinking? You mean you don’t see 
her, nor even the meaning of her, 
curled up like that, a little thing, 
plump, not too plump ?) 

Justin does not. 

The girl, as if she realised that, 
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stands up, talking even faster, her 
free hand, when not gesticulating 
to her invisible correspondent, 
smoothing her seat. Up and down, 
up and down it goes. Simultaneously 
she watches Justin—not with her 
eyes, but as a woman knows how to 
watch a man. She does not under- 
stand why this one makes no gesture 
towards her. Unused to such a 
phenomenon, she casts a quick 
mental glance over her appearance, 
pats her hair. Nothing wrong. Him 
that’s wrong, then. She sucks a 
kiss into the receiver, says “ Chau” 
to her boy-friend, and looks at Justin 
quickly, directly—as though he were 
something on the fishmonger’s slab. 
No, she does not care for fish; a 
true member of her race, she is a 
meat-eater. But it is lost on Justin, 
as he dials his number, and on her tall 
heels the girl clicks contemptuously 
away over the rosy marble floor. 

Justin dials, but nothing happens 
—not even a ring. He is used to 
this. Calmly he dials again, and 
this time is at once answered by a 
woman’s voice. Precisely she speaks : 

“Four hours, thirteen minutes, 
twenty seconds. Four hours, thirteen 
minutes .. .” 

Justin replaces the receiver again, 
quietly, calmly, knowing that any 
concession to his mounting feelings 
could mean apoplexy. He even 
checks his watch. (‘ Might as well 
use the information.’) The next 
time he tries, a man’s voice, even 
before he can dial, says : 

“ Listen, if I pay claims, amigo, 
for me it’s adios. I go out of the 
wool business.” 


And an answer in English : 

** But, Pedro, you said you never 
had claims from anyone else. Are 
you ...?” 

Down goes Justin’s receiver again, 
and this time also his mouth—in a 
chevron of disapproval. He makes 
one further try. Something else 
interposes. Whatever it may be 
it means another failure; and 
muttering, “Always get Beddoes 
first time,” Justin goes out into the 
Street. 


But what is happening in the 
street. Justin finds Santa Fé Ayenue 
sand-strewn, bordered by thick, 
trembling cables of humanity. A 
third cable runs down the middle 
of the avenue. Something going 
on all right. Always something 
happening: procession, meeting, 
strike, holiday, some one’s day. 
What is it this time ? 

The heaving cables of humanity 
are tautening to breaking strain 
with expectation, and the traffic, 
wishing it had never entered the 
avenue, is at a standstill. At this 
moment a trumpet brays loudly, 
and—what’s this ? An English hunt? 
No. A hunt dressed English style 
—more or less—in hunting pink, 
black coats, women’s low top-hats, 
white breeches ; and all sitting their 
horses English fashion, rising and 
falling, rising and falling in their 
saddles. They warm thus, if a little 
vicariously, Justin’s blood. Quietly, 
rapturously he breathes, ‘ Tallyho, 
gone away! An English hunt! 
How they love to emulate us! 
That old man with a monocle— 
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English, every fibre of him. Swear 
it. Probably the master.’ 

But now in the hunt procession 
appear two schoolboys and—bizarre 
contrast—a dark half-Indian from 
the north. These three do not rise 
and fall; their horses seem to have 
grown out of them. What are they 
doing in the English hunt ? Nobody 
knows; nobody cares, since they 
do not, in fact, know that it is meant 
to be an English hunt: they accept 
it as part of the rite of spring. In 
turn Justin does not know that it 
is the twenty-first day of September, 
the Dia de Prima-vera, the first day 
of spring. 

Look out! One of the horses 
rears and backs ; the line of humanity 
bulges suddenly outwards; over the 
face of the rider, a top-hatted, black- 
haired sefiora, a reluctant smile 
gropes, retreats, disappears as she 
fights her horse. Round and round 
swing its tall buttocks, and out and 
in bulges the crowd. At last she 
quiets it; the trumpet—on loan 
from a jazz band—brays again, and 
together the hunt which, relieved, 
moves off, its red coats, like bright 
blood-drops, flecking the sandy 
avenue and colourlessly dressed 
crowds. Down to the wide plaza 
overlooking the river it clatters; is 
gone. 

Next a coach and horse, English 
Regency style, on the driver’s seat 
a girl in eighteenth-century dress, 
blonde, radiant, beautiful. She is 
so beautiful that she does something 
to Justin, who has never, he believes, 
seen such a creature. At once he 
thinks of Lavinia, and feels guilt— 


practically a reflex action bred into 
him by centuries of moral rectitude. 
But at the back of all those centuries ? 
Anyway, for one reason or another 
—if one can give reasons for such 
things — something inside Justin 
breaks. The girl is nodding her 
pretty head, graciously, like Mrs 
Siddons, smiling at the crowd—the 
men, that is. She misses none of 
them, and they all return her smile. 
She is so beautiful that, for once, 
they do not even whistle: it is the 
rite of spring and they are worshipping 
her, though they do not know it, 
as if she were the goddess herself. 
Justin, overcome, resolves: ‘If she 
smiles at me, I’ll smile back. I will.’ 
His heart beats. He has never done 
anything like this. Now she is 
smiling—right at him. It does not 
become a question of his deliberately 
smiling: his response is immediate 
and uncontrolled; he breaks into 
a smile, can do nothing about it; 
it flowers over his face. He wants 
to say something, but what? There 
erupts inside him a volcano of 
unformed words, swamping for the 
moment all the inhibitions of his 
upbringing. And then the girl 
tosses into the crowd a flower. A 
male hand shoots up, grabs it. It 
is Justin’s hand. A voice shouts 
something. 

“ Olé!” yells Justin. 

And immediately feels foolish, 
and stuffs the flower into his pocket. 
How could I have let myself go like 
that! Supposing Beddoes were to 
see me! Or some of the others 
from the Council! His brief ecstasy 
droops; the coach moves away, 
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and the girl is already looking at 
another. 

But other coaches drive by, 
crowded with girls from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, 
dazzling the men; although none 
has the beauty of the first. On the 
girls’ dresses are pinned cards: 
1890, I9II, 1914. One girl wears 
a white hat as large as her coach- 
wheel. Another coach rolls past, 
the girl in a short dress. Very 
short, Justin suddenly notices. 1924. 
Short-haired, pale of face, and 
wearing a long loop of pearls, she 
looks studiedly blasée. So the 
warm spring wind puts a playful, 
naughty hand to her too short skirt, 
lifts it, and . . . Justin stares, 
fascinated. Her stockings stop short, 
not like Lavinia’s, but rolled up 
just above the knees. Or was it 
just below? Her swift hand has 
battened down her dress, and he 
cannot be sure; he gazes at her, as 
if she would tell him. 


In the silence of the library of 
the Council for the Propagation of 
British Culture in Latin America, 
Angela Cabrini, flicking over a card 
index, looks up as the door suddenly 
opens, admits a flying figure and 
bangs loudly. 

“* Whatever,” she whispers to her 
companion, “is the matter with 
Sefior Thayer today? He looks quite 
excited.” 


The river, the sunlight now 
scooped off it, is entering its slow 
enchanting modulations of colour: 
from brick-red to mauve, from 
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mauve to blue-grey, to steel. The 
sharp outlines of the capital soften, 
as the day quietly breaks into 
fragments. To the ears of Justin 
and Lavinia comes, as if from a 
great distance, the sound of car 
horns from the crush of humanity 
leaving the city for the resorts along 
the river, and the ceaseless tolling 
of the tram bells—sounds which 
steal upon them as if from a distant 
brass band heard over fields, borne 
by the wind, now near, now far. 
They are taking tea on the balcony 
of their new home. Tea for Lavinia 
has become the religion it always 
has been for Justin, who initiated 
her meticulously into the peculiarities 
of the English ritual and preparations. 
The only exception is that they drink 
it at about six o’clock. But Lavinia 
still calls it ‘ the five-o’clock tea.’ 

Exhausted after their long day, 
they sit on their balcony until it is 
quite dark and the chicharras are 
wheezing. The long riverside is 
now illuminated by a flashing 
necklace of lights, above which, out 
over the coal-black water, gleam and 
fade the blood-red eyes of the buoys 
flanking the deep-water channel. 
A ship’s siren bellows—a low musical 
diapason. Two tugs answering, 
pipe an impatient treble. A ship 
sailing. For Rio? For Lisbon? 
For New Orleans? No. For 
London. As far as Justin is con- 
cerned, every ship that he now sees 
or hears is bound for the port of 
London. 


In the middle of the night a 
new wind arrives, blowing softly, 
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insistently from the north, bearing 
on its wings the perfumes of the 
willow-forests in the island-studded 
delta, the delicate odours of its 
sweet waters, and the dew-drenched 
grasses of the immense savannas. 
A warm, languorous wind, it re- 
oxygenates the blood with the tide 
of spring flowing down from 
Capricorn. 

In different parts of the city it 
causes sleepers to stir—and some 
who are not sleepers. 

Perfecto Urriolabeitia stares at a 
moonlit window high in the wall 
of his cell. On his face on which 
the tears have now dried, are little 
encrustations of salt. 

And Justin Thayer, his small 
eyes closed, head back, sharp nose 
stabbing the air, one arm round his 
wife’s neck, also stirs. But not for 
him the sweet spring winds and 
willow scents, as this oceanic hemi- 


sphere, heeling over, begins its run 
down the summer latitudes. In 
Justin’s subconsciousness, which is 
in the other hemisphere, blows an 
altogether different wind : 

*, . . the wind that sweeps the gloomy 

hills of London, 
Hampstead and Clerkenwell, Campden 


and Putney, 
Highgate, Primrose and Ludgate. . . .’ 


The day he sees them again will 
also be a ‘ moving day.’ 

From the immense river comes 
the short hoot of a sleepless tug ; 
from the rail-yards the grumble of 
a freight train leaving to cross a 
continent; from a street corner the 
squeal of tyres, the sound of a shot, 
another, another; from here, from 
there, the groanings of antiquated 
trams imprisoned on their iron-ways 
—ten thousand noises for the wakeful 
ear. 
The city never really sleeps. 
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BY LESLIE HARMAR 


THE brittle, yellowing envelope bears 
a Chinese dragon stamp, postmarked 
‘Foochow.’ The handwriting, though 
only vaguely familiar, is my own. 
My mother, a Victorian to the tips 
of her trimmed buttoned boots, 
hoarded her children’s letters and tied 
the packets with blue ribbon. The 
letter whose crackling pages I am 
now smoothing is the last of its batch. 
It begins, ‘ Wei-hai-wei, 29th July 
1900. Dear mother, So I am to go 
on active service after all. We got 
our orders last night. Harris and I 
are to leave for Tientsin at dawn on 
the 31st, with 200 N.C.O.s and men.’ 


As a newly gazetted subaltern of 
Marines I was posted to Wei-hai-wei 
in 1898 and formed part of the small 
force that took over from the Japanese. 
Wei-hai-wei, a typical mud-walled 
Chinese city, is of no importance, 
but it has a fine anchorage, protected 
from the north by a low, bare island. 
Part of the occupying force was 
stationed on the mainland; part, 
including the Marines, on the island 
itself. 

The penetration of China by the 
European Powers began after the 
Opium War of 1840, and for the next 
fifty years continued on an increas- 
ingly massive scale. But it was the 
Japanese who finally convinced the 





world that China was impotent and 
moribund. After their complete 
victory in the war of 1895, the break- 
up of the Chinese Empire began to 
appear imminent, and the Powers 
gathered like vultures round a dying 
man. 

In south China the British and 
French spheres of influence did not 
overlap, but in the north, Russian 
expansion was opposed by both 
Britain and Japan. In 1898 Russia 
obtained the lease of Port Arthur and 
began to fortify it as the main base 
of her Pacific fleet. Within months 
Great Britain had secured from China 
the lease of the Japanese-occupied 
port of Wei-hai-wei, only a hundred 
and fifteen miles from Port Arthur. 

My earliest recollection of Wei-hai- 
wei is of the dilapidated Chinese 
house that was to be the officers’ 
mess. The floor in the main room 
was deep in bird-droppings, and 
when our eyes had grown accustomed 
to the dim light from the dirty paper 
windows we realised the cause; on 
the rafters were row upon row of 
humming-birds. 

The first few months were so fully 
occupied with cleaning and repairing 
our quarters and organising the base 
that we paid little attention to the 
rumours of disorder that were already 
beginning to circulate. “ Missionaries 
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insulted,” we said, as the port went 
round for the second time. “ What 
can they expect, going about in wheel- 
barrows and making themselves 
ridiculous in Chinese clothes ! ” 

With the coming of winter our 
main occupation was trying to keep 
warm. The anchorage froze and 
huge blocks of ice piled up along the 
shore. The water in our tin bath- 
tubs, though left by the stove at night, 
was frozen solid in the morning. At 
least the problem of meat storage 
was solved. 

Throughout 1899 the anti-foreign 
disturbances spread, but, although 
Shantung was the province most 
affected, we heard little and saw less. 
In part this was no doubt the result 
of our conviction that we were in 
China to oppose the Russians. The 
considerable fleet assembled at Wei- 
hai-wei could have no other purpose. 
We were scornful of the one or two 
more thoughtful messmates who held 
that, if war in the Far East did come, 
it would not be between European 
nations, but between Whites and 
Yellows: had not the German 
Emperor spoken of the Yellow Peril ? 
“Nonsense!” we scoffed. “ The 
Japs have certainly made amazing 
progress, but you don’t seriously 
suggest that they could stand up to 
a great power, let alone a coalition 
of great powers? And as for the 
Chinese. . . .” The idea of any 
kind of resistance by Chinese was 
laughable. 

I confess that I was among the 
majority, and greatly fortified in my 
views as the result of a visit to Port 
Arthur, where, deeply impressed, I 
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watched the Russian fleet steaming 
out for manceuvres. When, six years 
later, I read about the Japanese 
victory at Tsushima, I was astounded. 

The summer passed in a haze of 
dust and flies and smells. Local news 
was meagre and belated, and we 
talked more of the war in South 
Africa than of China. Eventually the 
first rains came, and from then until 
Christmas I went nearly every day to 
the mainland with my gun. The low 
hills, shaggy with scrub oak, abounded 
in game; and jugged hare, roast 
partridge or salmi of pheasant ap- 
peared regularly on the mess menu. 

During all this time we noted no 
change in the attitude of the local 
Chinese : the mess-boys worked hard 
and cheerfully, the sampan man 
invariably greeted me warmly, and 
the peasants tending their silkworms 
on the hillsides were always eager to 
tell me where to find game. 

It was a shock, therefore, when we 
heard, early in 1900, of the serious 
riot at Shahshih: the Customs 
House, the Commissioner’s house, 
the Haikwan bank, the Japanese 
Consulate and Jardine Matheson’s 
property had all been destroyed. 
We could hardly believe it. But 
reports of anti-foreign demonstra- 
tions, the murder of missionaries and 
the massacre of Chinese Christians 
began to come in with increasing 
frequency. And it was at about this 
time that we first heard the rebels 
referred to as Boxers—one of the 
anti-foreign secret societies was called 
‘Righteous Harmony Fists.’ 

In and around Wei-hai-wei every- 
thing seemed normal, but at the end 
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of May the Fleet left for Taku and 
shortly afterwards we heard that our 
Legation in Pekin had recalled the 
Marine guard, withdrawn the previous 
year. The realisation that things 
were serious began to dawn even in 
our mess. But still we were con- 
vinced that a few warlike noises 
would be enough to cow the Chinese. 

The trickle of news now became 
a flood: Pekin in the hands of 
the Boxers and Legation quarter 
besieged ; international relief expedi- 
tion under Vice-Admiral Seymour ; 
troops of many nationalities con- 
verging on China; allied squadron 
bombards and captures Taku forts ; 
German Minister murdered in Pekin; 
Tientsin foreign concessions besieged ; 
repulse and return to Tientsin of 
Seymour expedition ; relief of Tien- 
tsin and capture of native city. 
Breathlessly we waited for details and 
for news of our comrades. 

We said good-bye to the Welsh 
Fusiliers and the Wei-hai- wei 
Regiment. As we watched the latter, 
in their funny straw hats, boarding 
the coast steamer that was to take 
them to Tientsin, Major Penrose said 
gloomily, “A deuced lot of good 
they'll be in action. As likely as not 
shoot our fellows in the back.” His 
fears proved unfounded, but at that 
moment we shore-based Marines 
were all feeling depressed: far away 
from the war in South Africa, we 
looked like being left out of the fight 
in China as well. 

At least we could prepare. The 
quartermasters worked overtime, 
checking stores and ammunition. 
Our white uniforms were dyed khaki 
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with a mixture of tea and iodine. 
And the armourers sat up late, 
testing rifles, oiling revolvers and 
sharpening bayonets and swords (yes, 
swords were still carried on active 
service). 

We worked hard, but by the last 
week of July the gloom in Wei-hai- 
wei was worse than the stifling heat. 
From Tientsin we learned that, no 
news having been received from 
Pekin for several weeks, it was 
generally assumed that the Legations 
had been captured and their defenders 
massacred. 

At last our orders came, and after 
a final burst of activity we left for 
Tientsin on the morning of 31st July. 
The passage was uneventful, and by 
midday on 1st August we were off 
the bar at Taku. As we steamed past 
the forts we could see little evidence 
of the shelling. Only gunboats with 
comparatively light armament had 
taken part, but their fire had been 
hot enough to silence the Chinese 
guns. For a time the defenders had 
resisted stoutly and nearly every ship 
in the allied line had been hit, some 
by several shells. The attackers lost 
46 killed and 179 wounded. 

Towards evening we reached Tien- 
tsin. Even before we were along- 
side at Tangku we had heard the 
exciting news. On the 29th of July 
a belated dispatch had been received 
from Sir Claude Macdonald, British 
Minister in Pekin, saying that the 
Legations, though hard pressed, were 
still holding out. The departure of 
the relief expedition was imminent, 
and the transport officers of half a 
dozen nationalities were frantically 























commandeering waggons and animals, 
and engaging coolies. 

The siege of the foreign con- 
cessions at Tientsin had evidently 
been a grim business and destruction 
was considerable. Nothing was left 
of the Roman Catholic cathedral save 
the battered and blackened tower, and 
the French concession was a mass 
of ruins. But there was no time for 
sightseeing. Early on the 2nd of 
August I went with a small party to 
choose the place for the first night’s 
camp of the relief expedition. 

At Hsiku, barely an hour’s march 
from Tientsin, we rested in the ruins 
of the Waku Imperial Arsenal, which 
had been occupied by the Seymour 
expedition during their retreat. As 
they limped south, exhausted, encum- 
bered with wounded and running 
short of food and ammunition, they 
had been fired on by the arsenal forts. 
For a moment it had seemed as 
though their retreat to Tientsin was 
effectively barred, but a desperate 
bayonet charge, led by Major ‘ Jassar’ 
Johnstone, R.M.L.I., carried the 
main Chinese position and the arsenal 
was soon in allied hands. The guns, 
ammunition and stores in the arsenal 
probably saved their lives, and they 
were able to hold the forts until the 
defenders of the Tientsin conces- 
sions, themselves hard pressed, could 

detach a force for their relief. 

The approaches to the Waku forts 
were littered with discarded weapons 
and equipment, and the crumpled 
bodies of the dead, both Boxers and 
Imperial soldiers, still lay about. The 
Boxers were easily distinguishable by 


1 The late Admiral of the Fleet, Earl Jellicoe. 
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their red turbans and sashes. All the 
villages we passed through had been 
destroyed by shellfire or burned, and 
the only signs of life were the cur 
dogs worrying at the corpses. 

By mid-morning we reached Pei- 
tsang, the scene of another stiff 
engagement, where Captain Jellicoe? 
had been seriously wounded. It was 
here that I first noticed my head- 
ache. At first I tried to disregard it, 
but soon I was seeing black spots and 
feeling dizzy. We rested awhile, but 
it grew no better, and I must have 
passed out. 

When I came to I was in hospital 
back in Tientsin. My head was 
bursting, the faintest light hurt my 
eyes and my tongue felt twice its 
normal size. All day on the 3rd 
I lay on my sweat-drenched sheet, 
oblivious of everything but pain. In 
the evening I felt better and asked 
the doctor for news. He said that 
about nineteen thousand men of five 
nationalities, under the command of 
Major-General Gaselee, were leaving 
Tientsin at daybreak. “ But quite a 
few troops are staying to defend 
Tientsin,” he added, seeing the 
disappointment in my eyes. 

I felt too weak to worry much, and 
the distant music of a band was 
rather soothing. They were playing 
classical music, about which I know 
little, but they certainly played well. 
Then another band began to play. 
This time I recongised tunes from 
‘ The Casino Girl’ and ‘ The Belle 
of New York,’ and began beating 
time. 

* Glad to see you’re better, sir,” 
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said my batman, when he brought me 
my soup. “ Nothing like that Yankee 
band to cheer you up. Not that the 
Ruskies don’t play well too, in their 
way.” But there was no doubt 
where Thomas Atkins’s musical pre- 
ferences lay. (Believe it or not, his 
name really was Thomas Atkins.) 

In the morning I was feeling much 
better and correspondingly depressed 
by the sounds of departure. All day 
I lay and listened to bugle-calls, often 
strange and meaningless. Towards 
evening the sounds grew fainter, and 
the rattle and rumble of artillery and 
waggons died away. 

They kept me in hospital for two 
more days, but on the 7th I heard 
that a convoy of barges was leaving 
for the north that afternoon and 
managed to persuade the doctor to 
let me go. There were eight others 
in our barge: Captain Selwyn, who 
was acting O.C. convoy, a civilian 
named Jameson, two American 
soldiers, my batman and three other 
Marines. We started in high spirits ; 
for we were only three days behind 
the troops and confidently expected 
to catch them up at Yangtsun, where 
the Tientsin-Pekin railway crosses 
the river. Also we knew that, if 
they met with stubborn resistance, 
they would have to wait for us, for, 
besides vast quantities of stores, 
the convoy carried artillery and 
ammunition. 

Life on a Chinese river barge was, 
at the best of times, uncomfortable 
and monotonous. We had to live, 
sleep, cook and eat on a minute area 
of deck, sheltered from the blistering 
sun by an inadequate bamboo awning. 
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Frequent thunderstorms forced us to 
shelter in the noisome hold, and at 
night the mosquitos often made sleep 
impossible. We travelled from sun- 
rise to dark and tied up at night. 
The scenery was monotonous and we 
could seldom see more than the 
barges ahead and astern, and the 
high crops of maize and millet on 
either bank. 

At Yangtsun we found some Allied 
wounded and learned to our chagrin 
that the army had left the day before. 
There had been resistance at Pei- 
tsang, where the Japanese had been 
heavily engaged and behaved with 
great gallantry, and at Yangtsun, 
where the British and Americans had 
borne the brunt of the fighting. But 
at both places the Chinese had with- 
drawn as soon as the allied attacks 
were pressed home. 

It was at Yangtsun that we saw 
some Japanese soldiers torturing a 
captured Boxer. On our protesting, 
they took the man down to the river- 
bank and shot him. 

We wasted little time here and 
soon the teams of coolies, in their 
conical straw hats, were strung out 
along the tow-ropes again. They 
worked hard, but, with the winding 
of the river, progress was slow. Also 
the heavy rains had washed the banks 
away in places. 

Every night Selwyn would say, 
“ Surely we'll catch them up to- 
morrow.” And whenever we heard 
gunfire we became as excited as 
schoolboys. Once, on rounding a 
bend, we came on a patrol of white- 
uniformed Cossacks watering their 
horses, and eagerly asked for news. 
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Their officer, who spoke some French, 
told us that the main body of troops 
was about twelve miles to the north. 

The slow-flowing river was the 
colour of lentil soup and full of the 
bloated corpses of men and horses. 
At Tientsin the bridge of boats had 
to be opened once a day to let through 
the grisly accumulation. 

For hours we would sit silent and 
moody, and then someone would 
make a remark and a conversation 
would develop. The two Americans 
were the most communicative and 
usually took opposite sides in any 
discussion. 

After dark on the 14th the convoy 
of barges reached the mud-walled 
town of Tung-chou, which is the 
nearest point on the river to Pekin. 
There was no sign of either Boxers 
or allied troops and the town seemed 
deserted. But from time to time we 
could hear distant gunfire. We held 
a brief conference, and Selwyn 
decided that the nine of us should 
march across country in the direction 
of the firing and try to join the troops. 
We had a hurried meal, then buckled 
on our haversacks, water-bottles, 
revolvers and swords, and at about 
eleven o’clock set off along a dyke 
that ran parallel to the Pekin road. 

We had no compass, and only the 
distant gunfire to go by. After about 
an hour’s plodding there came a 
sudden harsh challenge in a strange 
tongue. We fell on our faces and 
cocked our revolvers. We had 
blundered into a Japanese patrol. 
This was repeated several times 
during the night and we were lucky 
to get through with whole skins. 
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At about two o’clock it began to 
rain heavily. We were soon soaked 
and our progress became pitiably 
slow. An hour later, when we 
reckoned we had covered well over 
half the thirteen miles to Pekin, there 
was a terrific racket ahead of us. 

“ Field artillery,” said Selwyn. 
“ Several batteries I should judge.” 

We pushed on, and now there was 
no doubt about the right direction. 
The sky ahead glowed and flickered 
and soon we could make out the 
flames. 

Dawn was breaking when we came 
in sight of the walls of Pekin. The 
city was evidently on fire in many 
places. Flames and showers of 
sparks kept stabbing the orange- 
tinted cloud of smoke that hung low 
over the walls. In the foreground 
were the dim silhouettes of guns, 
ammunition waggons, groups of 
tethered horses and field ambulances. 
Little men in the white uniforms and 
yellow pill-box hats of the Japanese 
Army scurried about in the mud. 

It was difficult to find an officer 
who would pay any attention to us, 
but at last we were taken before a 
Japanese major, an interpreter was 
produced, and we learned that, after 
a short bombardment, the Japanese 
had stormed the Chih-hua-men (gate) 
about 3.30 A.M. Their troops were 
now in the city and the Legation 
quarter had been relieved. The 
officer was ignorant of the where- 
abouts of other allied units—the 
walled city of Pekin had a circum- 
ference of thirty miles. 

Elated at the good news but sorry 
to have missed the actual assault, we 
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attached ourselves to a Japanese 
patrol that was about to enter the 
city. The tiered superstructure of 
the gate was still burning, and we 
had to clamber over piles of fallen 
masonry. The open space inside the 
gate was littered with the bodies of 
dead Boxers and not a few Chinese 
regular soldiers. 

The wide streets between the 
gate and the Legation quarter were 
encumbered with debris and dead 
bodies, and already the stench was 
appalling. There were Japanese 
patrols at every corner, evidently 
looting such houses as had escaped 
the flames. Any Chinaman who 
showed himself was shot down or 
bayoneted. 

We reached the Legation about 
seven o’clock, expecting to be the 
first white officers of the relief force 
to get there, but were disappointed 
to find that the General and his staff 
had come in by another gate with the 
Russians. The defenders, tired and 
unkempt, were crowded round them 
and everyone was talking at once. 

I spotted a Marine uniform and 
was delighted to find Lieutenant 
Wray, whom I had seen off from 
Wei-hai-wei in May with the 
Legation guard detachment. I was 
soon hearing the sad story of the 
death of Captain Strouts, the first 
commander of the Legation guard, 
and all about the gallantry of Captain 
Halliday,’ his successor. ‘Halliday 
had tackled single-handed a group of 
Boxers who had broken into the 
compound and, although seriously 
wounded, had killed most of them 


with his revolver before help could 
reach him. For this exploit he was 
later awarded the V.C. Wray also 
had been wounded but not seriously. 

Selwyn introduced me to the 
General, who asked me to join his 
party for breakfast. It was only mule, 
but I was so hungry I could have 
eaten anything. After breakfast there 
was a Commotion at the gate and the 
Marine battalion marched up. They 
were tired and dirty and hungry, and 
the subalterns looked at me as if they 
had caught me cheating. They had 
come in by the water-gate and they, 
too, had expected to be the first 
British troops at the Legation. I 
explained my presence and was soon 
listening to their story. There had 
been some hard fighting on the way 
up from Tientsin, but the Marines 
seemed to have missed most of it and 
their only casualties were from heat, 
exhaustion and fever. Several men 
had died on the march. 

We rested till after lunch (mule 
again), then went out on patrol. We 
had no trouble, but got wet and 
muddy and had nothing to change 
into for the dinner that the Minister 
gave that evening. All the British 
Officers of the relief force were 
invited and a sorry sight most of us 
were, with our dirty torn uniforms 
and unshaven chins. In shining 
contrast were the evening clothes of 
the Legation staff, and though they 
did their best to make us feel at 
home, I was, for a time, embarrassed 
and silent. Happily my dinner 
partner was Miss Armstrong, Lady 
Macdonald’s sister. Despite the 
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horrors and anxieties of the previous 
two months, she chattered away as 
if it had all been a gay adventure, 
and soon I was completely at ease 
and laughing at her droll anecdotes. 

The loyal toast was a moving 
climax to the dinner, and as we 
raised our glasses we all looked up 
at the vast portrait of Queen Victoria 
that had so miraculously escaped 
destruction. A Chinese shell (a dud) 
had come through the wall, knocked 
a corner off the massive gilt frame 
and landed in the garden, where the 
Minister’s children were playing 
* Boxers.” 

During the evening I heard many 
stories of the siege, some heroic, some 
tragic, some comic. There is no 
doubt that, but for the arrival of the 
Legation Guards at the end of May, 
all the Legation staff and servants 
would have been massacred. Even 
so, when the siege began on the 13th 
June, there were only between 500 
and 600 men in the Legations 
capable of bearing arms. Of these 
65 were killed, 135 wounded and 7 
died of disease. 

That so small a force, nearly half 
civilian, and composed of many 
nationalities, was able to hold out 
against such odds, is certainly proof 
of bravery, endurance and skill. But 
it is equally certain that the Chinese 
could have overwhelmed the garrison 
if their attacks had been pressed with 
determination. Happily for the 
defenders the men round the 
Dowager Empress could never steel 
themselves to a policy of whole- 
hearted defiance of the Powers. As 
late as the end of July they allowed 
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food to reach the garrison. They 
wanted to exterminate the ‘ foreign 
devils’ and foreign influence, 
including if possible the Pekin 
Legations, but at the same time they 
wanted to leave themselves room to 
manceuvre on the inevitable day of 
reckoning. 

The Legation quarter was a sad 
sight. Inside the perimeter of 
crumbling wall, sandbags and barbed 
wire there were large areas of smoke- 
blackened ruins. Among the buildings 
destroyed were the Austrian, Italian, 
Belgian and Dutch Legations, the 
Post Office, three banks and several 
private houses. And the French 
Legation was badly damaged. 

On the 16th the Marines formed 
part of a force sent to relieve the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, where a 
large number of Chinese Christians 
had taken refuge and had had to 
endure a terrible siege of their own. 
The cathedral was in the inner or 
Imperial City and our first objective 
was one of the gates in the sixty-foot 
wall that divides it from the Tartar 
City. While French artillery shelled 
the gate, my company got onto the 
wall at an undefended part and 
advanced along the forty-foot-wide 
paved terreplein. By now the 
Chinese had little stomach for hard 
fighting, and we captured the gate 
with only a few casualties. 

The Court had fled to Hsianfu in 
Shensi, and on the 17th an inter- 
national force occupied the grounds 
of the Imperial Palace. To our 
delight, we Marines were ordered to 
join this force. After the muddy 
squalor of the overcrowded Legation 
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compound and the stinking corpse- 
littered streets, the Imperial park 
was a willow-pattern fairyland. We 
feasted that night on Imperial venison 
and Imperial grapes. 

A Russian detatchment was en- 
camped on one side of us, a French 
detachment on the other, and beyond 
them were the Japanese. We took 
it in turns to supply an officer for 
the international guard posted at the 
gate of the Empress Dowager’s 
palace. Differences of language and 
drill were surmounted with surprising 
ease. Indeed there was hardly any 
friction and I think our experience 
was typical of the whole expeditionary 
force. 

The Boer War had made England 
unpopular abroad, but we in China 
felt nothing of this: That is not to 
say that we liked our allies impartially. 
The slouch-hatted Americans were 
naturally our favourites. They 
seemed very amateurish to us: 
losing their way on the march from 
Tientsin, firing on a French detach- 
ment in mistake (the blue uniforms 
of the French bore a superficial 
resemblance to the uniforms of 
Chinese regulars), marching in the 
noonday heat and always bivouack- 
ing in the thickest maize. But most 
of them were so open-hearted and 
generous that it was impossible not 
to be attracted. 

The Russians and Japanese we 
respected, the former for their fine 
physique and iron discipline, the 
latter for their bravery and endurance. 
But we loathed the cold-blooded 
cruelty of the Japanese, and rumours 
began to circulate about a Russian 





massacre of unarmed Chinese in 
Manchuria. 

For the French we had nothing but 
contempt. Their section of the city 
was the filthiest, their discipline the 
most lax, and in cruelty to prisoners 
and civilians they vied with the 
Japanese. Moreover, their behaviour 
under fire had prompted unfavour- 
able comment from their allies. 
They were not, of course, Metro- 
politan troops. “‘ Only the worst 
type of Frenchman goes to the 
colonies,” said Harris, my Company 
commander. “And in Tongking, 
where this riff-raff comes -from, 
they’re the dregs and sweepings of 
Marseilles and Corsica.” 

We had not been in the Imperial 
park more than a few days when we 
were joined by two battalions of 
newly arrived Germans. They had 
reached Tientsin too late to join the 
expeditionary force. Their General, 
Count Waldersee, had originally been 
designated to command the expedi- 
tion ; for the murder of the German 
Minister was one of the first 
* incidents’ in Pekin, and the Kaiser 
had asked that the command be given 
to a German; but it had not been 
possible to await the General’s 
arrival. We had no dealings with 
the Germans, but we respected 
their soldierly bearing and serious 
demeanour. On the eve of their 
departure for China the Kaiser had 
made his famous ‘Huns’ speech, 
and in ordinary conversation we 
spoke of our allies as Japs, Ruskies, 
Yanks, Frogs and Huns. It must 
have been the first occasion that 
German troops were referred to as 
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Huns. There were also small 
Legation guards of Italians (called 
of course, I-ties) and Austrians, the 
only contingent for whom we had 
no nickname and about whom we 
had no prejudices. 

It was the Russians who interested 
us most. This was doubtless partly 
for political reasons, but these fair- 
haired giants in white uniforms and 
high boots would have fascinated us 
in any case. Their drill was of ballet 
perfection, their field-kitchens were 
incredibly elaborate, and their part- 
singing remains one of my most vivid 
memories of Pekin.. At dusk we 
used to light the Chinese lanterns 
hanging in the trees round our camps, 
and shortly afterwards the Russian 
band would strike up, playing 
waltzes and other light music. Mean- 
while the other contingents would be 
settling down to listen to the superb 
singing that always followed. Russian 
choirs have had a fascination for me 
ever since. After the part-singing 
they used to chant a hymn in unison ; 
I think it was a kind of grace before 
their evening meal. 

Our first few nights in Pekin were 
wet and uncomfortable, but when 
our baggage arrived from Tung-chou 
we were issued with proper tents. 
Rumour had it that we were to 
winter in Pekin, but we were com- 
pletely in the dark about the progress 
of the negotiations with the Chinese, 
and we had had no mail or home 
newspapers since leaving Tientsin. 

During our first week in the 
Imperial park Pekin was being 
systematically looted, each national 
contingent being allocated a section 
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of the Chinese or Tartar cities. In 
our section were the houses of several 
princes and rich mandarins, who had 
fled up-country with the Court. 
Nearly all the jewellery had been 
removed, but we got rich hauls of 
gold and silver plate, ivories, jade, 
silks and embroideries. It was an 
unwritten rule that any member of 
a looting-party could take anything 
he could put in his pocket, but all 
bulky loot was loaded onto hand- 
carts and taken to a central store. 
From one house alone we got seven 
cartloads of silver. The original 
intention, apparently, was for the 
loot to be sold by auction in London 
and the proceeds set off against the 
indemnity that the Powers were 
expected to impose, but this idea 
was soon abandoned, and no decision 
about it had been taken before we 
left China. Later it was sold by 
auction in Pekin, most of the things 
being bought by missionaries and 
Legation officials at derisory prices. 
But before we left, every officer was 
allotted a certain quantity. My 
share consisted mainly of silks 
and mandarins’ ermine-lined coats. 
These beautiful embroideries are 
still in my possession, the colours 
as fresh as on the day I first saw 
them. 

There was one part of Pekin in 
which the allies had not yet set foot : 
the Forbidden City. In this city 
within a city was the Imperial palace 
where the Son of Heaven lived in 
unimaginable splendour. The young 
Emperor was in fact the Empress 
Dowager’s prisoner in Shensi, but 
all authority was exercised in his 
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name. The Japanese were in favour 
of underlining the impotence of the 
Chinese by making a ceremonial 
march through the Forbidden City, 
for no foreigner had ever been 
allowed within its walls. But, fearing 
the collapse of all authority in China, 
the other allies hesitated to subject 
the regime to this further humiliation. 
Nevertheless agreement was finally 
reached, and on 28th August 
an international column marched 
through. 

At the last moment there was a 
dispute over which contingent should 
lead. The Japanese were the most 
numerous and had seen the most 
fighting, but the Russians, as the 
largest European contingent, insisted 
that the right was theirs. At one 
time it looked as though they would 
have to march abreast, but finally the 


Japanese gave way, and the Russians 
headed the column. 

The British marched third, three 
officers and thirty men from each 
regiment in the expeditionary force. 
Only one Marine subaltern was to go 
and, though I was disappointed, I 
was not surprised that the Major 
chose Wray. 

That march was the climax of the 
allied occupation. The withdrawal 
began soon afterwards, and the 
Marines were among the first to leave. 
We were back in Wei-hai-wei when 
we heard that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had accepted all the allied 
demands. 

From a military point of view the 
expedition had achieved its aims. 
We had drawn the dragon’s teeth, 
but many will say that we had also 
sown them. 
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MEMORIES OF A NEW ZEALAND 
MOUNTAIN GUIDE 


BY B. J. POFF 


THE alarum shattered the stillness 
of the night. It was 1.30 A.M., but 
already I was awake. I banged my 
fist on the button and cut dead the 
chattering. The silence surged back. 
I threw back the blankets and stepped 
out, fully dressed, on to the floor. 
The floor creaked, and in another 
bunk my client stirred, grunted, and 
resumed his heavy breathing. I 
padded to the door and looked out. 
Down below me in the darkness the 
glacier curved away to where it came 
from and curved away to where it 
went. It carved a frozen highway 
into the mountains whose jagged tops 
bit with their fangs into the starry 
midnight sky. I looked for tell-tale 
weather signs—wispy mares’-tails of 
cloud trailing off the higher summits 
—but the sky was clear and cloudless 
and not a breeze rippled the grass 
around the hut. 

There is no silence like the silence 
of the mountains, when there is not 
even the beating of a heart, save your 
own, to rupture the eternal stillness 
and flood the great emptiness. There 
was a sudden sickening crack across 
the glacier, followed by a short 
clatter as ice broke from a hanging 
cornice. Then it was quieter still. 
I shivered and went inside. 

It was the worst time of the day, 


the early morning before a climb. 
How often at night in huts and tents 
men have smoked, and talked of 
mountains, of pitons and prayers and 
the fierce new routes that they would 
try on the morrow, and joked about 
the dangers that await them. But 
how often in those early hours, when 
it has scarcely become night, let alone 
day, when the glaciers creak and 
groan, unseen, and avalanches 
rumble down, unseen, do men go 
silently about the preparations for 
their climb, and if they speak it is 
but in whispers. They know that 
within the hour they will be out and 
away, that the rhythm of their limbs 
and the clink of their axes will banish 
the hollow feelings of the early 
morning and they will be doing again 
what they love doing most. I knew 
it too, but for me this day was 
different, and the hollow feelings left 
a hollow indeed. 

I lit the lamp and the pressure- 
stoves, filled and ready the night 
before. Aroused by their hissing my 
client came out, rubbing his eyes. 
He was an English chemist, older 
than I, on a short visit to New Zea- 
land, and he had climbed quite often 
in the Alps of Europe. Without 
appetite we forced down some tea, 
stewed fruit and scrambled eggs. As 


we ate he asked me about the moun- 
tain, a rock peak that rose to about 
10,500 feet directly behind the hut. 
He thought 10,000 feet was pretty 
paltry stuff, but I explained that 
10,000 feet in New Zealand was 
equivalent to about 14,000 feet in the 
Alps of Europe, the levels of glacia- 
tion compared. As we ate the eggs 
he talked more about the mountain. 
I answered his questions briefly and 
decisively. 

I told him what I knew, but I did 
not tell him that I had not been on 
the peak before. Nor did I tell him 
that I had just graduated from the 
status of trainee guide and that this 
was my first expedition as a qualified 
leader. 

Exactly an hour and a half after 
I arose—it always took an hour and 
a half, right to the minute, to cook 
and make preparations—I bolted the 
door behind us and we moved 
up the scree slopes, ropes slung 
on shoulders, axes clinking and 
head-lights dancing and darting on 
the boulders. 

Up through the darkness we went, 
the bulk of the mountain looming 
black before us, our rubbers pressing 
quietly into the loose stones. Gone 
were the gnawing doubts of an hour 
before. The old exhilaration surged 
through me as the mountain came 
down within our grasp. Then out 
of the blackness came the grey of the 
snow. We stopped and put on our 
crampons, a delay that always con- 
sumes much valuable time. The 
coils of rope snaked out and we tied 
on. A grin and a murmured word 
and we moved off together, the 
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crampons biting into the frozen 
crust. Crunch, crunch, crunch. 

It grew light, and with the light 
came a cold wind rushing up from 
the valley. We stopped and pulled 
up the hoods of our anaraks. My 
friend looked anxious. 

“ Ts it bad, the wind ? ” he asked. 

“No,” I said; “it comes with the 
dawn. The day will be good.” 

We went on. I mused to myself, 
‘Just the dawn wind. You allay his 
fears by explaining that it is the wind 
that comes with the dawn, and he 
thinks you are an old mountain sage. 
He doesn’t know that you haven’t 
been here before. Nor are you to let 
him know. He must have faith in 
you or else you might as well go back 
to sheep farming.’ But I remem- 
bered the advice of the Chief before I 
left the hotel. “ Don’t try and con- 
vince him that your judgment is good 
and that you are capable,” he had 
said, “ but convince yourself of it.” 
‘That is much more difficult,’ I 
thought. 

It grew steeper at the head of the 
glacier and I began to chip steps to 
ease our ankles. The axe swung back 
and forth like a pendulum, and a 
staircase of tiny niches trailed us up 
the slope. I was proud of my axe- 
work and I paused to give my friend 
an opportunity to pass comment. 
He made none. He was puffing, so 
we sat down on the heads of our 
axes. Across the valley the rising 
sun was gilding the crests of the 
higher peaks, and their contrast with 
the mysterious gloom of the valley 
was very impressive. My friend 
took out his camera. He fidgeted with 
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it for a while, then asked what 
exposure I thought the picture should 
be given. I made learned inquiries 
about film-type and speed, then said 
authoritatively what I would give it. 
He gave it that. He might not have 
had he ever been forced to sit 
through one of my slide shows. 

As we talked, I surveyed the route 
ahead. The Chief had said to climb 
from the head of the glacier up a 
couloir until we reached a bench of 
snow. But ahead of me two couloirs 
gashed the face, and the snow shelf 
was out of sight. But I remembered 
his further advice: “Just use your 
common sense and trust to your own 
judgment.” 

I did that, and was elated after a 
stiff bout of step-cutting to emerge 
on the shelf of snow. We removed 
our crampons, ate some peanuts and 
went on up. 

Eventually we climbed off the face 
onto a jagged rock ridge that bounded 
down in great leaps. I knew that the 
key to the descent was to leave the 
ridge at the right place, so while we 
took a short rest I casually and un- 
obtrusively built a small cairn of 
stones in a niche in the rock, to enable 
me to recognise the spot on the way 
down. My friend observed my 
masonry effort and asked what it was 
for. I casually tossed a stone off the 
ridge and carelessly dismissed it as 
the work of idle hands, adding, 
“ Force of habit, I suppose. We are 
always building them on virgin 
summits.” 

He looked so stricken with awe 
that I had to explain that I was 
just joking. We grinned at each 


other and I knew he really was 
my friend. 

“Comeon. Let’s go.” 

We climbed quickly, moving 
together here, singly there, then 
delighting in the firmness of the 
warm red rock beneath us and the 
hot sun upon our backs. We did not 
speak, except for a grunted, “ Up 
you come,” as the leader assumed a 
belay, and a cry from below, “ Climb- 
ing!” 

We went up steadily, in one place 
working across it ‘ad Ja cheval,’ in 
@ spectacular but not difficult 
manceuvre. Gradually the mountain 
dropped below us and we stepped on 
to the slender snow summit. Our 
hands met in the traditional grip. 

“ Thanks,” he said. 

He said it as though I had just 
catried him across a river and his 
manner startled me. Then I remem- 
bered he was paying me to help him 
climb this peak. 

“ Thank you,” I mumbled. 

We sat a little way below the crest 
and ate cheese and biscuits and 
chocolate. Across the valley the 
monarch of the New Zealand Alps 
soared into the blue sky. He noticed 
my gaze upon it. ‘Here it comes,’ 
I thought. The time-honoured 
question with which guides are 
assailed. 

“Have you climbed Cook?” he 
asked. 

I drank from the flask. Twice 
attacked; twice repulsed; then a 
twenty-hour effort to gain the Low 
Peak, five hundred feet from the top. 





Why tell him all that? You like 
short answers. Give him one now. 
I put the flask down. 

“No,” I said. 

We started down, moving cau- 
tiously, protecting one another, climb- 
ing now like a team and thrilling in 
our skill with the rope. The little 
cairn unobtrusively pointed the way 
off the ridge and we climbed down 
to the couloir and to the glacier 
below. The sun set, and the peaks 
were tramsformed into grey ghosts. 
We plodded down the glacier, softened 
by the day’s sun, then on to the scree, 
the wet rope coiled limply round my 
neck, until the orange roof of the hut 
glowed in the gloom below us. The 
primuses hissed again and we drank 
cup after cup of sweet black tea. I 
unlocked the store-cupboard and 
rattled the pots. My friend caught 
the scent and came into the kitchen. 

“That’s an elaborate store of 
food,” he said, looking in the cup- 
board. “How did all that get 
there?” 

“In the autumn and the spring,” 
I explained. “‘ That’s before and after 
the climbing season and the ski-ing 
season, we spend the slack time pack- 
ing out fuel and food to the huts, 
usually trying to keep a couple of 
seasons ahead. The store-cupboards 
are locked, but it is a favourite 
pastime with the less scrupulous, 
unguided parties on a wet day either 
to hunt for the key or to do a neat 
burglary. The rewards are con- 
siderable. There are no hut-keepers 
or anything, you know—not even in 
a hut of this size with accommodation 
for thirty people.” 
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“TI know,” he said. “ Very primi- 
tive.” 

“Perhaps,” I replied. 
plenty more so.” 

“Do you get many people climb- 
ing without guides?” my friend 
asked. 

I whacked off a lump of steak. We 
were on a short trip from the hotel 
and I had brought plenty of fresh 
food. 

* Yes,” I said. “ Ninety per cent 
climb without guides, and the ten 
per cent that use us are people from 
overseas, like yourself, who have no 
climbing contacts in this country, 
or”—and I pummelled the lump 
of fillet on the bench—“ clots with 
whom no one else will climb.” 

“You are, in fact,” I added, 
“ Jooking at a creature that is almost 
as extinct as the moa. Do you know 
what a moa is ?” 

He did. He told me all about the 
big bird—much more, in fact, than I 
ever knew. He was still very im- 
pressed by the store-cupboard, so in 
case he thought we lived on just too 
grand a scale, I explained that this 
particular store had received consider- 
able extension because an Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Sir Edmund 
Hillary, had been based there for 
winter training. 

“ Did they fly the food in?” he 
asked. 

“Some,” I said, “ and some was 
hauled in by dog- .” I gave 
a little laugh and went on: “The 
huskies were picketed down there on 
the glacier—it’s about five hundred 
feet below us, as you well know. 
Sometimes at night there would be 
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a great commotion as some dog 
pulled up his picketing-pin and 
started a fight. The dog-handlers 
would have to crawl out of bed, 
tog up, and go down in the bitter 
night to restore order. That wasn’t 
always easy either. 

** How do you like your steak?” 
I asked. 

“ Rare.” 

“ It'll be rare all right. You’ll get 
it burnt like they all do. I can’t 
cook steaks.” 

We both laughed. There was 
nothing clientish about him. We 
were just companions in a mountain 
hut—a companionship that is the 
most powerful of all. I watched the 
sizzling meat and went on: 

** Once we used to bring stores up 
here on a sledge in the winter-time. 
Three or four men on ski could haul 
a fair load on a light sledge, but it 
still had to be packed up from the 
glacier. We used to get some great 
runs home down the glacier on the 
empty sledge. One day we took a 
blanket from the hut and raised it as 
a sail. There was a strong following 
wind and we took off like a rocket, 
getting up to about thirty miles an 
hour before we could get the sail in. 
The rear man tried to steer with his 
ski-poles, but it was ineffective, and 
we just tore willy-nilly through 
hummocks and over pressure-ridges. 
We could not get off, so we hung 
on, and luckily we ran out on to the 
level glacier without capsizing. But 
a ski fell off and old Andy had to hike 
back about a mile to retrieve it.” 

In silence we ate our meal, for we 
were very hungry. After tea I 
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brought down the hut-book and care- 
fully made an entry in printed letters : 
‘JIM WILLIAMS, MANCHESTER, ENG- 
LAND: GUIDE POFF, HERMITAGE: 
ASCENDED MALTE BRUN, USUAL ROUTE. 
TIME, 14 HOURS.’ 

I finished writing and looked at it 
for a while, then I let the pages flip 
back through my fingers. Entries 
for about fifteen years blurred past 
my eyes. In neat print and in 
unintelligible scrawl the greatest 
climbers had recorded their successes 
and their failures—Ayres, Hillary, 
Lowe, McInnes, Bowie—the names 
flashed by. 

“‘ What are you smiling at?” my 
friend asked. 

I showed him the entry. He 
nodded. 

“ Well,” he said, “ that’s another 
one you can chalk up.” 

My smile broadened, in fact I 
almost burst out laughing. But I just 
said, “Sure. Let’s hit the hay, 
James.” 

I set the clock. It was a rather 
intricate operation ; for although the 
clock kept excellent time it lacked 
hands, and the only way to tell 
the hour was to wind the alarum 
and then turn the alarum hand until 
the bell rang. I juggled with my 
mathematics and finally got the 
mechanism triggered to arouse us 
in ample time. For we had to get 
down to the point on the side of 
the glacier where buses came up 
from the hotel with tourists. 

And so we made for home, relaxing 
in the bus, our peak beneath our feet, 
our packs upon the roof. For my 
friend, it was his Triumph ; for me, 
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the return to earth. Home was an 
hotel in the wilderness, a hundred 
miles from town, with a community 
as mixed as the contents of a plum- 
pudding: ship-deserters came into 
the Never-nevers to hide, and were 
as conspicuous as a bowsprit on a 
submarine ; wounded lovers came to 
forget, and fell in love again to suffer 
more wounds; world wanderers 
came to see and work and move on. 
There were no heroes there. If they 
liked you it was because of what you 
were; if they did not, it was for the 
same reason. 

I saw my client settled into the 
hotel, filled in the guiding report and 
went to the staff-room for a cup of 
tea. There were strange faces there 
—someone fired, someone hired. 
But familiar ones too. Somebody 
asked how the trip went. 

“ Good,” I said. “ Very good.” 

Then they wanted to know where 
I had been. 

** Malte Brun.” 

“Oh.” (Vaguely.) 

A blonde in a dressing-gown and 
with her hair in curlers found a 
murder item in the newspaper and 
they promptly forgot all about Malte 
Brun. 

In the bar it was quiet and musty. 
It was always musty, but it was not 
always quiet. A few coach-drivers 
sat around talking football and in one 
corner, Andy, one of the guides, was 
reading the mail that had just arrived. 
He put it aside when I came in, 
brought me a beer, and we started in 
to analyse the climb. He was older 
than I and had helped me much when 
I first arrived there. 
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“ How was it on the cheval?” he 
asked. “‘ Was it windy?” 

“No. Not a breath of wind. It 
was like you said—‘ airy, but not 
difficult |’ ” 

“In a good gale it is not only airy, 
but decidedly hairy,” he said, with a 
wry grin. I agreed it would be. 

“Did you hear about Jumbo?” 
Andy asked. 

“No,” I said. Jumbo was another 
of the guides, christened otherwise, 
I believe. “‘ What’s he done ? ” 

“Oh, just a double traverse of 
Cook ! ” 

“Oh, ho,” I exclaimed with envy. 
“ This’ll be a champagne job.” 

“Nothing less,” Andy sighed. 
“But don’t forget, even if Jumbo 
does, that the season is young yet. 
Guides with hangovers are no good 
on overhangs. Remember that.” 

I remembered. I showered, and 
in the tiny little hut that had been 
built twenty years before as tempor- 
ary quarters I changed my clothes. 
After dinner, I went, as duty bade, 
into the guests’ lounge to mix with 
them and entertain my client. There 
the atmosphere creaked with arti- 
ficiality and I soon excused myself 
for the congestion of the staff bar, 
still stuffy, but no longer quiet. 
Jumbo was well on the way to heaven 
on earth. Some people called him 
the ‘Two Pint Screamer,’ because 
with that amount of liquor inside 
him he felt fit to take on the whole 
territory. As yet he had consumed 
but a pint and a half and was still 
rational. He was small and bony, 
but as tough as greenhide. 

The Chief guide came in, a rough, 





gruff, huge-bodied fellow, a man for 
whom I had the greatest admiration. 
He grinned at the exuberant Jumbo 
and came over to me. Declining a 
beer, he asked how the trip went. 
I told him briefly and he grunted, 
“ Good.” 

He lit his pipe and took a deep 
suck. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I suppose 
you would feel like a day off, but 
there is a fellow here wants to go 
across the saddle to the coast. 
Young fellow, I’d say he’d be quite 
good. Like to run him over ?” 

“Sure.” But the Chief always 
made everything sound so easy. Just 
‘run’ a man over to the West Coast 
—a three-day trip across the heart 
of the Alps. ‘ Perhaps after twenty 
years it is that easy,’ I thought. He 
went on: 

“ Set off tomorrow if you like. 
You should be able to pick up some- 
body over there to bring back. 
Well, good-night.” 

He padded silently out of the door. 
I said good-night too. 

“Where y’ going?” Jumbo de- 
manded. 

“ T’m going out tomorrow,” I said. 

“Ach! Night’s a pup, man.” 

“ See ya.” 

I went to my hut and crawled into 
bed. I lay awake thinking about the 
trip. It was not much—crossing the 
saddle, and I had done it before, but 
I went over the route in my mind, 
encountering each obstacle and the 
way round it, until at last I fell 


asleep. 


I remember clearly all the details 
B2 
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of those two days, and many other 
things I remember too. I remember 
coming down once in a fog that turned 
the world into all sky or all glacier— 
anyway it was all whiteness. It was 
beginning to grow dark, and the 
woman with me was dragging on the 
rope, tripping and gasping. We had 
a long way to go and I hauled her 
cruelly after me though she cried to 
rest. In the darkness alone I could 
find my way, or in the fog alone, but 
in the combination of the two. . .? 
I hauled her like a log of wood. 

I remember the cry of a man 
behind me on a steep ice-slope as he 
fell, and my frantic attempts to 
anchor him in the impenetrable ice ; 
then the rope tight and burning 
around my hand, the axe jerking out, 
and myself flying down the couloir, 
over the crevasse into which my 
companion had disappeared, until 
the rope tautened and my momentum 
yanked him head and shoulders clear. 
I remember also the lecture that I 
later got. 

But I remember better the St 
Bernard dog I had, enormous, sleepy 
and friendly, licking everybody with 
his soft wet tongue; the way he 
used to burrow in the snow on the 
ski slope to shelter from the wind, 
and chew the foreign badges from the 
fancy anaraks of the lady skiers. 

I remember the clients ; the know- 
alls who knew nothing and the know- 
nothings who taught me plenty; the 
ones born to be climbers and the 
ones born to be clumsy; the ones 
that were satisfied to gaze out on the 
peaks from the door of the hut and 

the ones that would gladly sit through 
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a bitter night on a narrow ledge to 
ensure that they got their peak; the 
old-timers and the green-horns, 
farmers and furriers, business men 
and barristers—and the petite brun- 
ette with the size-four boots. 

One day I well remember—a grim 
late autumn evening, hung over with 
the clouds that told of snow and 
swept by a bitter southerly. Four 
of us came down the valley on a well- 
worn track beside the glacier. We 
had been out three days, taking stock 
of the huts in this valley and making 
them secure against the ravages of 
winter, and now we were coming 
home with light packs and light 
hearts. Andy led us down, his long 
legs loping at a near run, his shoulders 
hunched forward, his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, from his lips 
falling a snatch of the opera that he 
loved. Jumbo followed him, bandy- 
legged, his cap at a rakish angle and 
his axe swinging in his hand like a 
rifle. Behind him, balding, happy 
Barney, who loved girls almost as 
much as he loved mountains. He 
floated like a dog through the bracken, 
and behind him came I. Following 
me, on four great silent feet, padded 
the big St Bernard. 

It began to rain and the drops 
stung into our faces. The track 
wound up to the top of a moraine, 
and there, scarce a mile off across the 
tussock flats, was the blue-grey roof 
of the hotel, with the smoke from the 
fires swirling off into the drizzle. 
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Andy stopped whistling and length- 
ened his stride. The mountains 
around vanished in driving sleet, but 
a door opened and closed and the 
noise of the wind was gone. We 
were in the guides’ room, an untidy 
shambles of clothes and equipment. 
I dumped my pack and my axe and 
went to the window. Already the 
wind had dropped and the flakes had 
started. They floated big and silently 
from the void above. The dog put 
his feet on the bench and pressed his 
great loose muzzle longingly against 
the pane. A waitress from Australia 
who had never seen snow before ran 
yelling hysterically into the girls’ 
quarters. 

It was winter. 

The Chief guide filled his pipe with 
slow deliberate movements. 

“You'd better fix yourself some 
skis,” he said. 


All that is past now. Fire raged 
through the building one pre-dawn 
hour and turned the welcoming hotel 
into a grim stone pile as forbidding as 
the mountains in whose lap it lay. 
The community that lived there on 
that sunny terrace disintegrated. 
The dog and I left the mountains ; 
then he and I parted, and I came 
away over miles of sea until eventu- 
ally I found myself in England. But 
my mind often goes back to that 
place and the people who lived there ; 
too young, perhaps, for memoirs, but 
old enough for memories. 
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BY A. DRUMMOND 


FRoM Kuwait town to Ian’s 
bungalow in the desert was about 
twelve miles. I lived half-way 
between. Daily he stopped on the 
way from his office, to slake a thirst 
aggravated by the dust and din of 
the town. Daily he appeared more 
disconsolate. 

“T’m_ chokka, 
put it. 

His second summer in the Gulf 
was closing in on him before the 
somewhat searing memory of the 
first had as yet dispelled itself. Six 
months of his contract remained 
and they were the worst months in 
the calendar. He sat gazing with 
distaste through my window at the 
leaden haze of dust suspended 
without, musing of green pastures 
beyond. 

“T’d fold it up tomorrow if it 
wasn’t for the car,” he announced, 
by no means for the first time. 

I knew all the details. He had 
just finished paying for his car, an 
essential in a land where the only 
other form of transport is by camel. 
And second-hand cars were a drug 
on the market in Kuwait, where 
every other semi-skilled native tears 
sumptuously around in a Chevrolet 
or Mercedes, imported at cut-throat 
prices, duty free. Few would wish 
to bid for an eighteen-month-old 
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Standard Vanguard, however sturdy. 
Ian reckoned to lose about three 
hundred pounds. 

But it was inevitable. “I have 
done it,” he said one day. “I’m 
on my way out. A month’s notice, 
starting tomorrow.” 

He would take what he could get 
for the car. It would not be a lot. 
Thanks to oil the economic situation 
in Kuwait is a bit paradoxical. With 
more wealth per head of population 
than anywhere else in the world, 
prices remain as low as anywhere, 
despite the long sea haul for shipping 
and the by no means modest profits 
extorted by local merchants. Cars 
particularly are sold at bargain 
prices. Again, per capita Kuwait 
has more than any other country, at 
almost half European prices. 

We brooded for a while over 
chilled lager. “‘ We shall be leaving 
about the same time then,” I 
commented, for I was booked for 
leave on 21st May. “A pity about 
the car, though. Is there nothing we 
can do?” I went on, harbouring 
a thought. I knew he loathed air 
travel as much as I did. 

“ Not unless we drive the wretched 
thing home,” he said. 

*“ And why not?” said I. And so 
it came about. 

We set to with pencils and paper. 


Two air fares came to a hundred 
and eighty pounds. That would 
give us sixty pounds a week for 
three weeks on the road. Further 
arithmetical delving indicated that 
not only would the car be saved but 
maybe some money as well. It 
would be cheaper in the long run, 
we both agreed. 

I was as keen to get away as he 
was. After two summers the Gulf 
becomes a jail and the daily round 
something of a drag. The incessant 
heat, dust and squalor (which persists 
despite the flow of wealth at all 
levels), and the unrelieved back- 
ground of drab grey-brown against 
which one’s pattern of being is 
set, result in subliminally induced 
aches and frustrations that nag at 
the nerves. Perhaps there is also 
too much gin at seven and six a 
bottle and whisky a shade dearer. 
And for me there was my own 
particular béte noire, that fearsome 
‘roundabout’ in the town centre 
round which mills by night and day 
a clangorous phalanx of inconceivably 
garish cars, all shapes and hues, 
manned by the local newly rich in 
sun-glasses and fat, gold-plated wrist- 
watches. There one encounters 
wealth at its worst. In a mighty 
pandemonium of ostentation these 
sleek and cavernous vehicles, with 
horns and sirens blaring, converge in 
aimless confusion from the narrow, 
dirty streets. (So phenomenal is 


the uproar that a B.B.C. recording 
unit came out to capture it on tape, 
for a subsequent programme extolling 
the blessings that oil has brought 
upon the nomad and the fisherman.) 
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It is, indeed, a grotesque trans- 
formation that has overtaken that 
once remote and tranquil pearling 
village. 

We divided our tasks. Ian, the 
engineer, pottered with car parts 
and spares while I set about storming 
the citadels of local bureaucracy, a 
task that is no sinecure anywhere 
in the East. Obtaining exit visas, 
entry visas, transit visas and just 
plain visas for half the Arab states 
in the Middle East is a formidable 
business, and expensive too. But 
at the end of a fortnight I thought 
I could see daylight. Just in time, 
however, somebody at the Political 
Agency asked, “Have you seen 
about your certificate of religion 
yet?” This was truly a new one 
to me. After twenty-three years in 
foreign parts I had smugly assumed 
that I had long since spanned 
the whole gamut of bureaucratic 
ingenuity. 

“Tt certifies you are Christian 
and not—er—Jewish. You know 
what a dim view these people take 
of Jews nowadays. So, to make sure, 
they assume you are one until you 
prove otherwise. You'd better nip 
along and see the local padre about 
i” 

Thére was a church of our 
denomination in Kuwait, and we 
learned that the incumbent was an 
American. Neither of us knew the 
gentleman nor had sat beneath him 
on the Sabbath, so it was with some 
diffidence that we appzoached his 
manse. It was not easy to find, 
hidden in a side street near the native 
sug, and there was a smell of stale 
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fish and sea-weed everywhere. His 
door had a brass name-plate on it. 

I have known many Americans 
over the years, invariably charming 
amiable people. But they do have 
a tendency towards names like Homer 
and Mervyn and surnames dubiously 
exotic. Not all, however, as we 
realised when we read the reverend’s 
name on his neat, brass plate. It 
was as magnificent a clan name as 
any in Scotland and, if I remember 
rightly, his first name was Angus. 
This was reassuring. We were 
admitted to meet a lanky, spare- 
limbed young parson with a 
paralysing handshake. 

I felt that he was inwardly 
disconcerted, and rightly so, at being 
asked to discriminate, in writing as 
it were, between his fellow-men, 
but he agreed to do so, and leaning 
back in his chair cupped his hands 
and yelled, “‘ Dearest, please come 
and take something for me,” in a 
most unecclesiastical tone of voice. 
A young lady appeared from another 
room, plump and chic and shiny- 
eyed, smiling round at us all before 
taking her place at the typewriter 
on the table. For the most fleeting 
of moments we felt terribly in the 
way. But reassuring introductions 
followed and we resumed our places 
while the lady of the house set 
to work on her husband’s dictation, 
in which he certified that, to the 
best of his knowledge, we were good 
and honest Christians. He gave us 
our certificates neatly stamped and 
signed, and whatever misgivings 
this kindly man may have harboured in 
view of our sabbatarian delinquency 
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(a point he did not fail to touch upon, 
affably but markedly, in passing), 
they were not allowed to impair his 
hospitality. He called for a dram, 
and a toast, rather mawkish, was 
drunk to the memory of green and 
distant glens in the land of his 
fathers, a land he had not yet seen. 
We departed upon that note. 

Ian’s Kuwait permit expired with 
his resignation, so to avoid dire 
consequences we planned to cross 
into Iraq on the 25th. My leave 
had been put forward to that date. 
By the 21st all was ready, vehicle 
and documents in order, when a 
telegram came delaying my departure 
until the 31st. A bit of a setback; 
for Ian must leave as planned, to 
escape being clapped into durance 
vile, or worse still perhaps, having 
to get his visa extended and the 
dates on the others altered accord- 
ingly. He would have to start 
and I would catch him by air the 
following week. But where would 
he be in a week? He could be in 
Damascus, a thousand miles away: 
so we took a chance on that, our 
rendezvous an hotel known to us 
there. 

I took up the rounds of Kuwait 
again, this time to find an air ticket 
for the 31st. I was met everywhere 
with toothy affability and shrugs. 
It was the time of year when others 
too were off on leave, Syrians and 
Egyptians as well as Europeans, 
keen to dodge what they could of 
Gulf summer months. Eventually 
I was ‘squeezed’ into the last seat 
available in an ancient Dakota 
belonging to people I had never 
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heard of. I was fortunate, they said, 
with V.I.P.s queueing daily for seats. 

And so, soon after dawn on 21st 
May, I watched Ian drive off in a 
cloud of dust on the first leg of 
the journey to Basra. With him 
went most of my worldly chattels 
and my fervent wishes for a clear 
run to Damascus. For the next week 
I worked hard dodging gremlins, 
and 7 A.M. on the 31st found me 
strapped in the rear seat of the 
venerable aircraft, rolling unsteadily 
along the runway. I watched the 
ugly little town swirl by beneath 
and pondered on Ian. Would he by 
now be biting his fingernails in 
Damascus? Or stranded, perhaps 
in Mesopotamian wastes, a lonely 
speck in that desert, encircled by 
anticipatory birds of prey? Surely 
not the latter? Anyhow, knowing 
my friend as I do, I felt that, in 
such a situation, my sympathies 
would be entirely with the birds 
of prey. 

From my window I saw the last 
of Kuwait, its grimy entrails laid 
bare. Ahead lay an endless void 
of desert, a seemingly untraversable 
wilderness of gold-brown undulations. 
I sank back in stodgy somnolence 
to endure the five-hour drag to 
Damascus. It seemed, as I looked 
round the plane, that we must have 
left a number of people behind ; for, 
besides myself, the only passengers 
were twd Arabs sitting together and 
an Indian family of three, all up 
forward. Yet I had been ‘ squeezed’ 
in, surely ? Had the others up front 
been also ‘squeezed’ in, I asked 
myself. I rather expected so. 


The stewardess served coffee in 
plastic cups. She was rounded and 
dark-eyed and inclined to languor. 
There was little enough for her to 
do, the passenger list being what 
it was. She had started her 
ministrations earlier, with an offer 
of sticky boiled sweets all round, at 
7 A.M. in a temperature of 85° F., 
and had then subsided across the 
aisle from me, engrossed in the 
Levantine counterpart of ‘ Vogue.’ 
The sticky sweets and the coffee, 
tepid though it was, proved a great 
success with the two Arabs, as also 
did the young lady herself. ‘For a 
while she was in frequent demand 
up forward, held there in friendly 
and gesticulating conference, with 
voices raised against the roar and 
rumble of the aircraft. Then 
eventually, inevitably, the Arabs 
relapsed into slumber. The Indians 
sat unspeaking, remote, in a solemn 
stupor of boredom. The stewardess 
returned to the seclusion of her 
seat and her magazine, then later 
rose to offer me fruit before breakfast, 
peaches and ‘ mish-mish’ (apricots), 
all delicious, grown on Lebanese 
slopes. “When do we reach 
Damascus ?” I queried fatuously, a 
wad of time-tables in a folder under 
my nose. “I don’t really know for 
sure,” she answered oddly. I fumbled 
with the folder. “Oh, that thing,” 
she pouted, and I put it back again. 

She was a loquacious and homely 
soul, fluent in English and, she 
claimed, four other tongues, including 
Spanish. Spanish? Yes, she came 
from Colombia, South America, of 
Syrian father and Spanish mother. 
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It was dull there, she maintained. 
“You people think we have revolu- 
tions every week, but I never saw 
one, not one,” she complained. 
Her father was one of those far- 
flung, ubiquitous, Syrian merchants 
found everywhere, off-sprung from 
ancient Pheenicia, leading prosperous, 
dull lives. She had been sent to 
visit the ‘family’ in Syria, as on a 
pilgrimage to a shrine. Now she 
was engaged to a Syrian in Kuwait 
and would marry him and settle 
there, reconciled to the arid squalor 
of the Gulf. 

Towards midday the huddled mass 
of Damascus drifted towards us far 
below, the world’s oldest inhabited 
city, flat and anonymous as is every 
town seen from the air. The Arabs 
stirred and the Indians ceased their 
tireless contemplation of the infinite 
to attend to seat-belts, and the 
stewardess resumed her official poise 
with her cap. We dropped down, 
scraping and shuddering to a halt 
at exactly 12.05. 

A largish wired-in compound 
adjoined the airport buildings, 
crammed with the many-headed 
peering with anticipation or merely 
curiosity at each aircraft to arrive. 
I too peered, unable to distinguish 
any single feature in that amorphous 
motley of pressed humanity until, 
from its midst arose a hooting voice 
of welcome, unmistakable, and I 
knew that all had gone well so far. 
The features of Ian emerged, topped 
by an unfamiliar and most unsuited 
white panama hat. I had not 


anticipated the hat, and it jarred 
a bit. 


He joined me, telling his 
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tale so far, a happily uneventful 
one, of a smooth run, marred only 
by a day’s delay in Baghdad in 
pursuit of some obscure amendment 
to his exit visa and an altercation 
with the Iradi customs, who had 
extracted toll on my portable radio- 
gramophone. 

With an armed soldier breathing 
down my neck I produced my visa- 
studded passport in full confidence. 
But the stout man who interviewed 
me came out with a fast one at once. 
He agreed that I had (a) a visa to 
enter Syria, (6) a visa to pass through 
Syria, and (c) a permit to stay three 
days or so in Syria, but I had not 
got a permit to leave the airport nor 
a visa to leave the country. He 
generously gave me the former and 
would I please report to the passport 
office in town and apply for the 
latter. It would cost me sixteen 
shillings. That seemed fair enough, 
so with Ian (who had been through 
all this already on his arrival the 
day before) I adjourned to the 
seedy airport restaurant for lunch. 

We took our places as the British 
crew of my plane came in and sat 
nearby. Following, meekly, came 
my recent friend the stewardess to 
seat herself alone at a nearby table, 
ignored by her male colleagues. 
She threw me a wan smile, and I 
shivered with acute embarrassment 
at this loutish example of British 
self-sufficiency on the part of the 
men. 

Damascus, with its relatively wide 
and well-kept streets and glittering 
shops, had a metropolitan air to us, 
after two years in the hazy heat 
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and humidity of Gulf ports from 
Muscat to Kuwait. My passport 
was stamped after a two-hour wait, 
magnificent speed by Arab standards, 
and by 4 P.M. we were ready for 
the drive across the mountains to 
Beirut. The road is wide and 
smooth and, once beyond the plain, 
winds upwards past interminable 
vine and olive groves and crude 
farmsteads, built from hewn mountain 
rock, perched haphazard on the stony, 
craggy slopes. The view varies 
from patchy prettiness on the lower 
slopes to barren bleakness on the 
heights, lacking everywhere the final 
touch of grandeur. Perhaps it is 
marred by the choc-a-bloc flow of 
sleek American cars driven by 
corpulent Levantines in immaculate 
linen suits and hats like Ian’s. We 
passed through barriers into Lebanon, 
manned by armed guards who looked 
like untidy bus-conductors. The 
formalities were more pompous than 
rigid, and soon, from a mountain 
top, we caught the first distant glint 
of the Mediterranean, lit by the 
lowering sun, the first part of our 
journey, from sea to sea, almost done. 

Here too we ran into ambush. 
Bus-conductor types, armed and 
accoutred, sprang from behind way- 
side rocks, waving us down with 
tommy-guns, to eye our loaded 
vehicle with suspicious speculation, 
probing a bit, without malice or 
even efficiency, and we were soon 
on our way again and into Beirut. 

It is a noisy, jangling city, of 
swaying, single-decked trams and 
picture-postcard shops and smug, 
worldly Beirutis, ever ready to oblige 





the stranger at a price. They aim 
at a sophistication a little beyond 
them, glancing down their fleshy 
noses at all fellow Arabs, excepting 
perhaps Egyptians, as ‘bedu’ or 
‘ fellaheen.? To the sea front, the 
corniche, we made our way for a 
meal, to a great vault of a place 
protruding over the sea on a jetty. 
It was empty of humanity, with 
serried rows of tables and chairs 
bare of cover. A sad waiter appeared 
from the shadows, to tell us, 
apathetically, that we were too early 
for dinner. I recalled that evenings 
in Beirut start at 10.30 P.M., SO we 
compromised with mezza, lashings 
of tiny smacks, sausage, cheese, 
pickles, olives, ham, plus rolls and 
butter and lager. We sat at an open 
window overhanging jagged rocks, 
and watched the town lights glitter 
round the curve of coast. Then 
we returned to the car and found 
a flat tyre. 

In desert lands, with loose sand 
everywhere, a puncture is rare and 
tyres last for ever. (This is in great 
contrast to the thorn bush of the 
Somalilands, where thirty punctures 
in a day, three or four at a time, are 
common enough, and a hundred or 
so spare patches in one’s kit are 
a necessity.) So, unconditioned as 
we were, we had blithely stowed 
away jack and brace in some crate, 
uncertain now which one. We sat 
and thought it over. The corniche 
was aglitter with lights, alive with 
portly, perambulating family groups 
and sauntering, predatory youth. 
The inevitable small boy soon turned 


up before us, agog, perky and 














knowledgeable, and at a word he 
was off round the corner and back 
within minutes with his ‘ friend’ in 
a vast pre-war Packard. The wheel 
was off and changed, the puncture 
repaired somewhere round the corner 
with suspect alacrity, in just the 
time it takes to re-inflate a deflated 
tyre with a hand-pump. But their 
price was extremely modest, about 
two shillings, I think ; the night was 
balmy and the sky ablaze with stars, 
and time was ours, so why haggle ? 
We sat and smoked peacefully, then 
set off to drive along the coast in 
search of tranquillity. Away from 
the garish clamour of the town we 
came upon a sloping track that ran 
off the main road beside a tiny cove. 
There we stopped, with the sea at 
our feet and away to our left the 
myriad lights of Beirut scintillating 
against the deep vault of starry sky. 
It was very quiet and we heard the 
crickets shrilling in the grass around 
us. Again we sat and smoked in 
silence, watching the shimmering 
stream of moonlight on the sea, 
dazzling to the eyes, before seeking 
our sleeping-bags. 

I awoke at 12.15 A.M. to the sound 
of a car on the road above, then 
footsteps and voices. In the brilliant 
moonlight I saw that our visitors 
were two bus-conductors-cum-police- 
men, by now becoming a tiresome 
feature of the Lebanese scene. They 
were armed, of course. “ Who are 
you ?” they asked in French. “ Ah, 
English,” they murmured, and 
changed gear into broken English. 
They eyed our dusty load, then 
became less officious and took a 
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cigarette each. “ Huwa sein” (He 
is all right), muttered one to the 
other, then glanced towards the still 
inert form of Ian nearby. “‘ We have 
no wish to disturb the lady,” said 
one, pointing at the recumbent pile, 
which at that very moment stirred 
and raised itself, gaunt and bleary, 
the antithesis of femininity, as 
was the muttered imprecation that 
accompanied its awakening. The dis- 
illusioned warriors made off silently. 

We awoke to a Mediterranean 
dawn, a torpid dew-drenched atmo- 
sphere, with the sun an orange disc 
low on the distant mountains. After 
coffee from a flask we were off along 
the deserted highway towards Tripoli, 
a dull stretch of coast, with the 
approaches to the town blighted by 
hoardings and the view of distant 
derricks, oil being the dominant 
motif hereabouts. The town was 
not fully awake when we drove in, 
leaving the car to be serviced while 
we broke our fast in an early-morn- 
ing café on crunchy bread rings 
and butter, goats-milk cheese and 
excellent coffee. 

Little of the Lebanon remained 
before re-entering Syria to the north, 
and so, carnets and visas ready, we 
again approached the barriers a few 
miles out of Tripoli. Until lately 
these people were all one, before the 
machinations of politicians resulted 
in the present incongruity with its 
medley of bureaucrats and bumble- 
dom. The Lebanese outpost of 
empire we found to be a small 
stone building and a gate across the 
road. The only signs of life came 
from a Hillman car standing there, 








occupied by a middle-aged English 
couple, who appeared to have been 
waiting some time, fulminating. The 
building was shuttered and closed, 
and diplomatic taps with a walking- 
stick had no result at all. 

“The bloody fellow is at home 
asleep,” fumed the Hillman owner. 
“TI sent a boy to dig him out half 
an hour ago.” 

We made the correct noises in 
reply. He, it soon appeared, was a 
major from Amman, en route with 
his lady for leave in Italy. They had 
done it the previous year and knew 
the ropes. One thing was to go to 
a certain bank in Latakieh, the last 
town along this road in Syria 
boasting banks, where four times 
the official rate in Turkish currency; 
was to be had for the asking. The 
lady told us this and the major 
confirmed it. No snags at all, just 
walk in and help yourself, it would 
appear. We let ourselves be con- 
vinced, although to me it was a 
new facet on Middle East banking 
practice. Why, I pondered, should 
Syrian bankers, most worldly of 
men, indulge in such philanthropy ? 
I have always been vague, however, 
on the complexities of finance. Are 
official rates of exchange ethical and 
unofficial rates not so? And if so 
why, or why not, as the case may 
be? My musings ended with the 
arrival of the barrier guard, preceded 
by the small boy who collected his 
fee and scampered off to await the 
coming of another victim. He 
would share out later with the guard. 

At the Syrian post round a bend 
in the road we four were refreshed 
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with cups of sticky Turkish coffee, 
while a friendly, but voluble passport 
official expounded at length on the 
future might and prosperity of his 
country. Smirking, he waved a 
podgy hand towards the distant snow- 
capped mountains, visible through 
the window, and asked what we 
thought of that lot. In fact, the 
mountains were Lebanese property, 
but we by-passed the question ; for 
it was getting hot and the flies were 
about and we were glad to grab 
our passports and escape further 
displays of maudlin fervour. We 
set off for the promised El Dorado 
at Latakieh, the major and his wife 
following in their smaller car. 

Latakieh has all the fascinat- 
ing dinginess of a small French 
provincial town, with a substantial 
soupgon of Arab squalor thrown in. 
It is a solid, bustling place with, 
we noticed, a number of banks. 
We soon found ours, closed for 
lunch, opening later, so we sat in a 
harbour café over beer and a snack, 
and watched the steamers anchored 
off-shore—silent, abandoned relics 
they looked. 

At three o’clock we returned to 
the bank. It was now open, in a 
peeling, grey chasm of a street, one 
side in deep shadow where the sun 
had passed, the other glaring vivid 
still. The major’s wife had not misled 
us, we confirmed, and in due course 
emerged richer than we might well 
have been, and still wondering why 
they so cheerfully handed over four 
times the amount they need have 
done. 

We headed for Turkey, climbing, on 
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the way, a steep and densely-wooded 
escarpment. From the top we 
looked down upon the blue glitter 
of Mediterranean waters far below, 
and took a final glance behind us at 
the Middle East proper. Soon we 
were out of Syria, to be greeted at 
the Turkish post by a cluster of 
soldiers, rugged, armed and, for 
some reason not the weather, muffled 
in great-coats. Our lingua franca 
failed us here completely, so a burly 
character squeezed himself into the 
car to lead us to our official welcome 
in a village a mile down the road. 

Here was a customs officer, small, 
saturnine and rather grimy, who 
spoke English that was almost 
incomprehensible, but better than 
no English at all. He went to a 
certain amount of trouble, linguisti- 
cally anyhow, to explain to us that 
he had once been a radio engineer, 
but as his approach to the topic was 
so objective it was difficult to 
conjecture whether he had risen or 
fallen in the world, by Turkish 
standards. He assured us, in man- 
to-man fashion, that he would not 
open our baggage, even if we were 
carrying spirits or cigarettes, and I 
cocked my ears, long accustomed to 
strain for the double entendre. His 
cards were not long in appearing on 
the table. Had we, perhaps, room 
in our car for a respectable relative 
who had to reach Antioch that 
night, most urgently ? 

Grudgingly we compromised. 
Relative, yes. Luggage, no. We 
were already loaded down, and 
Levantines, as I well knew, rarely 
travel light. We moved down the 
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street where the passport officer, a 
fat and jovial man, awaited us on 
his office verandah. He seemed 
delighted to see us, and dealt lightly 
with our papers before reverting, 
in excellent English, to homelier 
topics. A member of his family, a 
most respectable person, had to get 
to Antioch that night. Could we 
oblige ? 

Before we could get far with hastily 
rallied excuses we were brought up 
short by a sudden bellow from our 
friend, directed beyond us, his 
attention, we saw, having been 
diverted by the spectacle of a gaunt, 
cadaverous man at that moment 
depositing an old suitcase and what 
looked like a sack of flour beside 
the car, with the obvious intention of 
loading the lot aboard. The customs 
officer’s relative, we suspected. We 
reached the car in time to shoo him 
off, the passport officer behind us 
in a state of righteous indignation, 
proceeding to overwhelm the wretched 
gaunt man with a fierce display of 
gestures and vociferation. A small 
crowd gathered, gaping with impartial 
interest, to make way after some 
moments for a chic, well-turned out 
young lady of seventeen or so, who 
minced demurely towards us, cool 
and self-possessed. This turned out 
to be none other than the passport 
officer’s respectable relative, and 
we had to admit to ourselves that 
she was a vast improvement on the 
heavily-laden gaunt man. The latter 
hung back, realising, no doubt, the 
odds he was up against, but we had 
to play fair and, taking a coin, we 
tossed it for place, and the lady 
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won. The gaunt man gave a brief 
but bitter groan, the customs officer, 
now among us too, gave a resigned 
shrug, the passport officer shook our 
hands, and the lady, aloof from the 
haggling, slid daintily in beside us. 
We set off in a cloud of dust, through 
which I glanced behind at what 
seemed to be a rising battle of 
repartee between the customs and 
the passport factions in the middle 
of the road, perhaps the genesis of 
some future village feud. The 
major and his wife, I thought, were 
following close behind. Would they 
reach Antioch tonight, I mused ? 

It was a two-hour run to Antioch 
along a wildish, lonely road that 
wound over a desolate pass, crossed 
in the half light preceding dusk. 
Our passenger gave no signs of nerves 
or apprehensiveness, as well she 
might have done. She spoke no 
language but her own, so conversation 
flagged. Once, from the head of the 
pass, we caught a glimpse of distant 
water, a flash in the setting sunlight 
and, seeing us interested, she picked 
Out its position on the open map I 
held, at the same time naming it, 
presumably, in tones that were 
dulcet enough, but, alas, incompre- 
hensible. She then reverted to her 
former inscrutability, and we drifted 
through the dusk across the strip of 
flat plain into Antioch’s unsightly, 
ill-lit streets, to the market square. 
There our passenger bade us by 
sign to halt, and opening the door, 
stepped neatly into a noisome, 
stagnant puddle. Even so she 


retained her inviolable poise, pausing 
to fumble in her handbag, for some 





gossamer wisp, perhaps, with which 
to repair the mess round her ankles. 
Instead she produced a crumpled 
banknote, offering it, unsmilingly to 
me. Unnerved, I waved her off to 
avoid the splash as we moved, and 
the money slipped from her fingers 
into the slush of the gutter. Jt lay 
there as she stood and waved good- 
bye, and I glanced back to see her 
retrieve it from the mud, an 
incongruously trim figure in the 
yellow, shadowy lamp-light. Then 
she turned and was lost to sight in 
the gloom. 

Seeking lodging after dark in 
Antioch is a form of pastime that 
can easily be improved upon. In 
the end we found shelter in an 
antediluvian hostel of sorts, in the 
charge of two full-bosomed females 
of uncertain age and ancestry, with 
tinted hair both, types destined 
from birth to adorn the reception 
desks of fourth-rate Middle East 
hotels. It was musty and dimly lit 
within, and the search for the bath- 
room proved a hazardous business. 
We ate steak and salad in a bare- 
stone cellar and tasted for the first 
time the acrid Turkish beer, which 
clings lingeringly to the palate. 
There was little in the murky, noisy 
streets to enchant one, and we were 
tired, so we returned early for bed. 
From the hotel landing we heard 
a familiar voice, querulous now and 
protesting, the wife of the major 
demanding a bath. They had just 
arrived, after all, and the major 
himself appeared, carrying bags. 
More of a realist, perhaps, than his 
lady, he did not emulate her 
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enthusiasm for bathing, but simply 
hovered, murmuring from time to 
time. He may, I conjectured, have 
already come upon the isolated 
bathroom, and seen little future in 
it, for it had no running water. 
The titian-haired proprietress seemed 
somewhat at a loss, her habitual 
dourness an ineffective shield against 
the volatile loquacity of her guest. 
I would have liked to ask after the 
gaunt man at the frontier post, but 
I could see that greater issues were 
now in hand, so I crept unobtrusively 
to bed. 

We left early, before the morning 
mist had dispersed, and with the 
shabby town behind were soon 
climbing steeply into moist, cold 
sunlight, over a pass and down again 
into Iskanderya (Alexandretta) on 
the coast. The town seemed still 
asleep as we sat over coffee and 
rolls on the sea front, a pleasing, 
wide thoroughfare. Then on to 
Adana we drove, across flat, cultivated 
land, rather ugly, dotted with drab 
farm buildings of modern design, 
and tractors and occasional chimney- 
stacks rising from the flat land. The 
country folk were tough and knobbly 
to look upon. Adana itself, too, we 
thought grim and unkempt, so we 
hurried towards the Taurus range 
looming ahead. 

This is the great barrier that had 
oft thwarted the might of Islam 
twelve hundred years ago, in attempts 
to march on Constantinople. But 
it offered few impediments to us. 
A first-class tarmac road wound up 
from the plain through green, 
pleasant, sunlit slopes, empty of 


traffic or humanity at all. The 
lower slopes were well wooded, and 
small mountain streams spilled over 
crags and smooth rock-faces, and 
across the road to become lost in 
hollows below. We halted to wash 
and to drink the clear, ice-cold 
water and bask for a while in the 
silent sunshine. Far below came 
the sounds of falling water, and the 
sudden screech of a bird reverberated 
then faded in the still air. We 
moved on, above the tree-line, to 
the great bare plateau beyond, a 
wilderness of windswept, stony plain. 
Late in the afternoon we reached 
a hideous, shack village of sorts, 
a rail halt, peopled by harsh-faced 
men in cloth caps, and grey-visaged 
women, looking bemused and hope- 
less in their dingy environment. On 
we fled towards Kayseri, our proposed 
night-stop, but darkness caught us 
up and we missed the way, becoming 
involved in a tangled maze of farm- 
tracks leading nowhere. Farm-tracks, 
perhaps, but no farms to be seen, 
no people, no life of any sort, only 
a black meaningless darkness from 
which, for an hour and a half, we 
struggled to extricate ourselves, as 
from a quagmire. Then came a 
distant glow in the sky and nearer 
to it, the lights of a town, and so 
we came to Kayseri, its dilapidation 
veiled by the night. It was nine 
o’clock, and we fell for the first 
hotel we came across. 

We found the proprietor playing 
dominos in a shop next door. He 
showed no surprise at our appearance 
and, following a spell of linguistic 
confusion, offered us a double room 
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for three shillings and sixpence. 
That seemed modest even allowing 
for our scoop in Latakieh. Had the 
man made a mistake? There was 
no way of learning, however, short 
of a further session of linguistic 
acrobatics and we hardly felt like 
all that again. The room was one 
of several off a central landing 
which harboured a tremendous and 
sinister-looking iron stove, and in 
the corner opposite our room were 
sited, one immediately sensed, the 
toilets. The room was narrow, 
furnished with two grey-sheeted 
beds and a three-legged wardrobe 
that swayed uncertainly at one’s 
approach. We had not been over- 
charged, then, after all. 

Baked beans brought from the 
car, revolting things at any time, 
and Turkish coffee from the market 
comprised supper, and then we 
smoked and dozed apprehensively on 
top of the beds. From the shadowy 
landing without came frequent voices, 
and women and children shrilling as 
they passed to and from that noisome 
retreat in the corner, from which 
strange, undefinable sounds emerged 
from time to time, bangings and 
sometimes shouts. We lay, intrigued, 
but did not venture to investigate. 
Indeed, what sombre mysteries lay 
concealed within that odoriferous 
cavern we never were to learn ; for, 
our three and sixpence paid in 
advance, first light found us on the 
road to Ankara, bleary, unwashed. 
The road was swept by a biting 
wind and pale-tinted with hoar that 
vanished as the sun crept higher. 
We stopped to wash at a lonely 





stream and lose the smell of our 
lodgings, and we ate fruit and cheese. 
The country-side here was open to 
the gusty wind and treeless for miles. 
An army truck with a subaltern and 
two men in it passed as we ate, the 
only life we encountered for an 
hour, but they ignored us, barely 
glancing, so different to the Lebanese 
warriors. I was becoming aware, as 
a characteristic of the Turk, of this 
indifference and lack of curiosity 
towards strangers, a relaxing contrast 
to the ebullient inquisitiveness and 
gregariousness of the Arab. 

By noon we were in Ankara, the 
ersatz capital, attractive enough in 
the mild sunshine: wide, tree-lined 
boulevards, row after row of identical 
rectangular blocks of offices, shops 
and flats and jolly, trim suburban 
villas, the girls all replicas of our 
friend in Antioch, the men dourer 
and sadder to look upon, wearing 
cloth caps and trilbies. A good place 
for a bath and a decent meal, and 
we were soon comfortably settled in 
a place managed by a German, 
sumptuous after the rigours of 
Antioch and Kayseri. It was time 
for a day’s respite. 

Callow, unmellowed, Ankara lacks 
atmosphere. There are no satisfying 
nuances, half-tones, no faint, nostalgic 
echoes of history to be heard 
in shadowy corners. Instead, a 
monotonous clash of greens against 
gleaming, sun-bleached concrete. 
But the sun was genial, mild in a 
pale-blue sky, pleasant and invigo- 
rating after the torrid heat of the 
Gulf; the streets were bright and 
clean-swept, and the people kind 
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and courteous in a solemn sort of 
way. In the evenings we visited a 
beer-garden, to watch the crowds 
and a spectacular cabaret, each act 
of different nationality. 

It was a long day’s run to Istanbul 
along a good but often dusty road. 
In the flat farm country towards 
Uskudar we came upon gypsies 
tramping the villages with dancing 
bears, wretched emaciated beasts 
prancing pitifully in a semblance of 
rhythm to the rattle of tambourines. 
Through prim, suburban Uskudar 
we came upon the Bosphorus and 
boarded the ferry as the sun sank 
ahead, throwing in clear-cut silhouette 
the domes and minarets of Istanbul 
across the water, sinister to the eye, 
a place of baneful memories. I 
stood on the ferry gazing across the 
darkening, choppy waters at the 
grey, domed pile ahead, a fading 
monument to a malign and half- 
forgotten past, then turned to see 
the clear-cut outlines of the Florence 
Nightingale Memorial Hospital on 
the opposite shore. 

We were disgorged from the ferry 
into a howling pandemonium of 
traffic and traffic-policemen in a 
clutter of one-way streets, hounded 
from point to point by an irate 
constabulary until we managed to 
extricate ourselves into streets that 
were going the way we wanted, 
without summary arrest or collision. 
Once in a backwater we took refuge 
in a nearby hotel, another musty 
establishment, recommended never- 
theless by our own A.A. Again the 
tortuous maze of high and gloomy 
corridors and the elusive, peeling 


bathroom. We guessed there must 
be better hotels in Istanbul, but a 
disinclination to run the gauntlet of 
those ferocious traffic-cops, plus a 
tired fatalism, kept us where we 
were, 

We dined out, beside the Bosphorus, 
where a galaxy of lights around the 
Horn reflected and glittered on the 
dark waters. Then later to a second 
place, to a seat on a balcony over 
the dining-hall where a troupe of 
excellent artistes performed before a 
sleek and opulently dressed audience. 
We drank three bottles of beer and 
the bill was four pounds eighteen 
shillings ; dinner, which we had not 
eaten, being charged for too. As I, 
bemused, tried dividing that sum 
by three, a great sound of wrath, 
like that of some primeval mastodon 
in protection of its young, came 
forth from Ian, causing the waiter 
to wilt, visibly. It was, I could see, 
his first encounter with an irate 
Scot being pressed to pay good 
money for nothing, and soon he 
was off in glassy-eyed retreat, to 
return anon with suitable offers of 
compromise. 

After coffee and rolls early next 
morning we escaped from the 
funereal gloom of our hotel, and 
were soon across the Golden Horn, 
pausing to look over Valerian’s 
Aqueduct where it crosses the road. 
Here again our Arabic number-plate 
came under keen scrutiny from 
some urchins and a bored police- 
man, intrigued by the alien symbols. 
They hotly debated our nationality, 
the policeman finally summed up, 
pronouncing us Iranian, although 





not one of them bothered to ask us. 
The road continued over undulating 
downs and grassland and, after 
eighteen miles or so, into the military 
zone where one is forbidden to halt. 
With the road to ourselves, bare of 
other traffic, we sped on fast, and at 
one o'clock were jogging over the 
cobbles in Edirne (Adrianople) where 
the Turks seemed glad to see the 
back of us. Siesta time approached, 
of course. Seeking the way into 
Greece was tricky, through a 
labyrinth of narrow, rutted lanes. 
But the Greek officials were jolly 
enough, and practised English on 
us for twenty minutes with phrase- 
books and dictionary. 

I thought it rather decent of them, 
and unexpected too. Ever since 
boyhood days, after avidly poring 
over tales from the ‘Iliad’ and 
sorrowing over the fate of Hector 
at the hands of Achilles, whom I 
classed as a rather nasty piece of 
work, I had nurtured a mild but 
lasting prejudice against things Greek, 
and subsequent experience of Greek 
grocers in Egypt had done little 
to dilute my animus. For some 
miles now the road was well-nigh 
impassable, deep-rutted and riven, 
and we crawled at walking pace 
past dull, harsh fields through «4 
hamlet or two peopled by dour and 
heavy-limbed peasant folk, men and 
women alike twisted by toil and 
weather, showing no signs of friend- 
liness or even passing interest. Then 
we suddenly ran upon a surfaced 
highway, stretching like a ribbon 
through the valley of the River Evres, 
uninteresting scenically, but fair 
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enough going, a calm, sunny stretch 
with occasional hamlets scattered 
along the deserted road. Files of 
village girls and children appeared 
from time to time, in traditional 
folk-costume, paying village calls, 
perhaps, for it was Sunday and a 
feast day too. Once, ahead of us, 
an eagle rose into the air from 
beside the road with a writhing 
serpent in his talons, and languidly 
drifted towards the hills on our 
right. We ran towards the coast 
and Alexandroupolis, a fair-sized 
town which we reached about five 
o’clock. ’ 

The place was en féte, celebrating 
one of those interminable occasions 
so dear to the Eastern Church, and 
the streets were crowded with citizens 
spruce from the siesta hours. We 
were soon dismayed to learn that 
tomorrow also was a holiday and 
the banks closed, and that only 
the Bank of Greece could handle 
travellers’ cheques. We faced 
destitution until late on Tuesday 
morning, for we were without cash. 

We sat in the town square brooding, 
surrounded by a large number of 
cafés, all well patronised now, with 
tables spilling onto open pavements 
and harried waiters at full stretch 
as the townsfolk relaxed over beer 
and wine and mezza and gossip. 
A cosy scene in which we, alas, 
could play no part. Dejected, we 
were about to consign ourselves to 
the hotel when the inevitable small 
boy appeared before us. 

The sudden appearance of small 
boys at crucial moments is an 
accepted phenomenon in the Middle 
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East. I imagine it has always been 
so. They may well have suggested 
ancient tales of the genie of the lamp, 
with their unobtrusive, uncanny 
timing. They are, of course, a 
genus distinct from the West African 
‘small boy’ or cook’s drudge, who 
may well be a grey-beard six feet 
in height. This small boy was 
something of an exception to the 
rule in so far as he appeared to 
seek knowledge rather than profit, 
saying he was learning English at 
school and could he speak some with 
us. We asked him to guide us to 
police headquarters, where we hoped, 
naively, authority might unbend 
and cash us a cheque. The place 
was hidden in a dusty cul-de-sac and 
the chief was out, of course, but 
his underlings were amiable folk 
and shared our cigarettes until his 
return. He was of sterner stuff, 
however, not a little pompous, and 
he wore pince-nez and seemed to 
avoid our gaze as well as resenting 
the small boy’s presence as inter- 
preter, for as such the latter acted. 
He went through the motions of 
poring over regulations before finally 
shrugging us out, none the richer 
for our call. Undaunted, the small 
boy said we would seek his uncle 
who worked in a bank; so we did, 
tortuously winding through side 
streets and alleys to several addresses, 
but uncle was not to be found. We 
even assayed a mild tattoo on the 
door of the bank itself, seeing 
a glimmer of light, we thought, 
within. It was a forlorn gesture, 
however, on a Sunday night in a 
Greek provincial town, and we 
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sought refuge again in the square, 
now fully alight and seething with 
still more revellers converging on 
the cafés. We had lost sight of the 
small boy, but then there appeared 
in his place, as from a hole in the 
ground, a mild little man who spoke 
magical words, in perfect English. 
“Good evening, my friends, can I 
be of service to you?” Our tale 
was soon unfolded, as they say, and 
our new acquaintance capped his 
magical words with others. “I am 
the bank manager. Come, let me 
see what I can do,” and he motioned 
us towards a corner café. Seated 
inside he set to work to make notes 
on rough paper of all the bureaucratic 
fatuities contained in our travelling 
documents; then he called to the 
café proprietor to produce cash to 
cover our travellers’ cheque, which 
that worthy did on the spot. 
Pocketing his written notes, to be 
dealt with in business hours, our 
benefactor rose to rejoin his family, 
waving aside our almost incoherent 
acknowledgments and offers of 
refreshment, his good deed done. 
So we fell back on his number two, 
the café owner, who resembled 
Sparafacule in ‘Rigoletto, and 
persuaded him to join us with a 
round of the dark-foamed beer that 
was flowing in such abundance all 
about us. And delicious stuff it 
turned out to be. The small boy 
came back at this point, fully au 
fait with the sudden change of 
circumstance. For the police chief 
himself, hearing of our assault upon 
the door of the bank, had relented 
and sent someone to the bank 
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manager, suggesting something be 
done for peace and quiet. Had 
I, perhaps misjudged those Cairo 
grocers, after all ? 

We were now millionaires, albeit 
drachmae ones, for the rate of 
exchange was almost incalculable. 
Peeling off a hundred thousand or 
so for the small boy we made for 
the most convivial café of them all 
to order steaks and beer. The 
small boy, still in tow, was told to 
order what he would. To our 
surprise he settled modestly for a 
plateful of a pinkish mess not unlike 
that culinary abomination called 
blancmange. We had rather expected 
something along heartier lines; 
nevertheless his spoon-work was 
above reproach and it was not until 
after three helpings that he sank 
back, sated. He begged a packet of 
cigarettes. “‘ For my father,” he 
went on before we could raise 
reproachful eyebrows, and only then 
did conscience first tickle us, for it 
was well past nine o’clock. We 
shoo’d him homewards clutching 
twenty Players, and felt sad at seeing 
the last of him after all these hours. 

But he was soon to reappear, 
moving fast along the pavement 
towards us, a short length in front 
of an excited-looking man with a 
walrus moustache and dolorous eyes. 
The small boy dived behind us, for 
shelter it seemed, yelling in Greek. 
His pursuer pulled up short, to 
greet us with an affable little bow 
and a broad smile, before seizing 
the small boy by the neck and 
shaking him, while voluble, heated 
exchanges went on. It was only 





the small boy’s father, irate at his 
absence all evening, and worried in 
case the cigarettes were badly come 
by. Mbollified at last, he shook our 
hands, pocketed his cigarettes and 
led off the small boy, who paused 
to turn and wave tc us where the 
bright lights merged into shadow at 
the end of the street. 

Soon afterwards we headed away 
from the bustling town into the 
darkness of the hills beyond, winding 
steadily upwards. Some heavy rain 
fell, then moon and stars broke 
through and we slid swiftly along 
straight, empty roads, each side in 
blackness, the headlamps probing 
the silent darkness ahead. At 
midnight we reached Kavalla, a 
sleeping town but for a wayside 
inn on the outskirts where revellers 
still sat, well tipsy. They mistook 
us for Germans, travelling salesmen, 
plentiful hereabouts, it seemed. 
Learning we were British they made 
us sit and drink, and one man de- 
claimed mockingly in fluent German, 
a tongue he learned from German 
troops, he said, without a trace of 
bitterness. We drank wine, then 
black coffee, relieved eventually to 
escape from our midnight hosts. 
The night closed in again as the 
little oasis of light receded, and we 
slept in turn until early dawn found 
us near Salonika. There, beside 
the road, we slept, until roused by 
passing traffic, the first encountered 
in Greece. We found our way 
into the city, the third largest in 
that country, and to an hotel for 
hot baths and breakfast. 

Here we rested a day while we 
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sought out visas at the Yugoslav 
consulate, not a very onerous task, 
for the officials there, like every 
Yugoslav we were to meet, were 
kindly, helpful souls. By the end 
of the first day we were disconcerted 
to find that the millions we had 
amassed in Alexandropoulis had 
dwindled to little more than the price 
of a meal and drink. So we had 
both, outside a sea-front restaurant, 
and watched the twilight closing in 
on the blue-grey waters of the Gulf 
of Thermai and the lights come on 
around us. So far as we could see 
there was little else to do in Salonika. 

Next morning, with wallets re- 
plenished by the Bank of Greece, 
we made off for Yugoslavia, forty- 
odd miles away, along the Vardar 
Valley. We were tempted by a 
sign to turn left for Athens, but 
instead pushed on across a wide 
plain towards the distant hills of 
Macedonia, which gradually closed 
in as we neared the frontier. Morose 
Greek officials greeted us, disturbed 
at an early siesta, for few, I imagine, 
came this way to spoil their peace. 
Along the road, however, the 
Yugoslavs were wide awake. We 
had to drive the car through a sort 
of decontamination trough and were 
then taken care of by a diminutive 
man with a squeaky voice and 
Mongol features and a red star in 
his cap, very alert and polite and 
efficient. As we were leaving, a 
large Mercedes car approached, 
southward bound, and two Germans 
dismounted, commercial travellers, 
suavely condescending towards the 
little customs man, solemnly affable 
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with us, speaking flawless English. 
We left them disdainfully off-loading 
their car while the little Mongol sat 
down to wait, watching inscrutably. 

The way narrowed now, between 
steep, harsh slopes, through empty, 
echoing gorges along which ran the 
Vardar River, in places side by side 
with the railway-line, the route of 
the vaunted Orient Express. For 
miles we saw no signs of life, and 
the sound of our car lingered in 
fading reverberations on the lonely 
weather-scarred heights. To me 
the scene held a fine, nostalgic 
interest, recalling Henty’s tales of 
long-forgotten Balkan battles and 
bearded snipers prowling on these 
very mountain-sides. Later we came 
to several hamlets before reaching 
Skopje, ancient capital of Macedonia. 

This place has a mellowness about 
it, although the new town is only 
about forty years old, proving that 
bricks and mortar alone do not 
make a city. It was mid-afternoon 
and a grey silence hung over the 
streets, which were almost empty. 
We went to ‘ Putnik,’ the government 
travel bureau for cash and informa- 
tion. A solitary lady clerk officiated 
in a hushed atmosphere, and she 
even whispered to us. The windows 
had not been opened for some time, 
I felt. A hearty, well-fed Englishman 
entered at one point and, casting 
upon us both a glance of half-veiled 
curiosity, said glumly to the girl: 
“I suppose you haven’t got it 
yet?” She shook her head unhappily 
in reply and out he stalked in 
silence, eying us again from the 
door. Minutes later the door-bell 





tolled once more, to admit another 
compatriot of ours, young and duffle- 
coated, sauntering. He was obviously 
at home in the place. ‘“ Good 
afternoon. Any news ?” he ventured 
to the lady, who once more sadly but 
emphatically shook her tresses, and 
out he too went. Intrigued, I had a 
go myself: “So you have English 
people in the town then?” I might 
have known, by now, the answer to 
expect, and which I got. The 
Gioconda smile in full, with a nod 
instead of a shake. We left her to 
her twilight somnolence and took 
the road to Nis, our night-stop. 

It was a hundred and twenty 
miles away, the road was poor, we 
had a puncture, and the way led 
along the Morava Valley through the 
Gorge of Grdlica, rich, fertile country 
inviting one to dally ; and so it was 
eleven o’clock when at last we 
entered the dark, deserted streets 
of Nis, birthplace of the Emperor 
Constantine and where his grand- 
father, so they say, kept a pub. 
We drove through moonlit streets 
where no lights showed and passers- 
by were few, furtively hidden in 
shadows. As we stopped, a church 
clock tolled the hour, clanging 
through canyon-like streets steeped 
in vivid grey moonlight and bold, 
black shadow, like an Italian operatic 
back-drop. The hotel we found 
was full, so we sped on to the ‘ spa’ 
outside the town recommended by 
the Putnik lady in Skopje. The 
hotels there were in darkness, 
seemingly derelict, and we sat in 
the gloom until, of course, a small 
boy appeared from nearby shadows, 
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the only living thing about the 
place. Unlike his Greek predecessor, 
however, he soon lost heart, dis- 
couraged by linguistic snags, and 
slid off back into the darkness. We 
drove along a lane outside and slept 
in the open once more. 

We woke to the song of a 
nightingale in a nearby wood. At 
least Ian proclaimed it a nightingale. 
The fields around were dew-drenched 
and smelling earthy-sweet and our 
clothes were cold and damp. Back 
in Nis we took our stand in the 
town centre to await its awakening. 
That came soon, for the citizens, 
we found, start work at 6 A.M. 
From the threadbare garden square 
in which we sat there ran the 
shadowed canyons of the night 
before, now revealed as narrow 
streets lined with grey and shabby 
buildings. Queues of workers formed 
to wait in patience for the little, 
single-decker trams that darted round 
the square from time to time. The 
spectacle did little to exhilarate us ; 
for we gazed upon it through 
bleary, heavy eyes, yearning for 
coffee. At 7 A.M. a nearby café 
opened at last, serving delicious 
coffee and rolls, and we came to 
the surface. 

Petrol, we found, was a bit of a 
bother, for there are no filling- 
stations in Nis. One finds one’s 
way to a sort of marshalling yard 
filled with forty-gallon drums, a 
government petrol depot. One 
fills in forms and pays at the gate. 
Very efficient, but tiresome. So 
far as we could see we had now 
exhausted the charms of Nis, which 











even the guide-books call dull. 
Yet one should not, perhaps, ignore 
its air of oriental timelessness into 
which merges so graphically the 
grey-toned, vividly stark and simple 
scene, so hauntingly prosaic. On 
the way to Belgrade we mixed with 
traffic again, lorries and a military 
truck or two, and near Belgrade 
itself, buses and even private cars. 
The way is mostly hilly, with fine 
views of wooded slopes and watered 
valleys. At Paracin, where we 
stopped, a group of friendly youths 
pleaded for a ride into Belgrade, 
for a football-match they said. But 
we had hardly room for a football- 
team aboard. Instead, near Belgrade, 
we rescued a lady with a suitcase, 
left standing by a bus in a manner 
reminiscent of another place we 
know, and gratefully she joined us 
on the front seat, to meet her mother 
in the city. Her husband, she 
said, was in America ‘studying 
technology.’ She seemed puzzled 
by the car. Were we, she asked us, 
from the diplomatic corps? Not 
exactly, we said, just a couple of 
working men on tour. Where was 
the finest hotel in Belgrade? She 
named the grim-sounding Hotel 
Moscow, and led us to it in the 
heart of modern Belgrade’s trim 
and sweeping boulevards, and there 
she left us. 

We found that the Hotel Moscow, 
as well as every other hotel and 
lodging in Belgrade, was full. For 
an hour we searched until, in 
desperation, we drew up beside a 
formidable traffic cop, armed and 
booted, in the ‘Boulevard of the 
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Revolution.” Our reward was a 
scowl and an unmistakable gesture 
as he waved us to the nearest kerb, 
hauling his pocket-book out as he 
followed. He barked in German, 
demanding our papers, at the same 
time scribbling a figure on a scrap 
of paper, which he flourished at us. 
We were being fined on the spot 
for our little faux pas, whatever it 
was, and he wanted the equivalent 
of fourteen shillings apiece from us. 
Then, of a sudden, the gendarme’s 
manner changed, and he even tried 
a smile. “Ah, Britisher; Britisher, 
yes?” he mouthed, and, licking 
his pencil, scrubbed out the fourteen 
shillings and made it three shillings 
and sixpence between us. We paid 
and got a receipt, and we parted 
with waves and smiles, still homeless, 
however. We returned to the Hotel 
Moscow for a late lunch. 

Treading the opulent carpeting of 
the hotel restaurant we encountered 
the maitre Phétel advancing towards 
us, eyebrows devastatingly at work; 
for we had slept in our clothes the 
night before and shaved hurriedly 
in a wayside brook. He simulated 
deference as we took our seats then, 
changing gear with a well-bred 
cough, came out with it. “I 
suppose you know the charge? Six 
hundred dinars each,” he murmured. 
The inference tickled me, pricking 
Ian to a burst of misquotation. 
** Avaunt thee, oh rump-fed scullion,” 
he barked, rather apt, I thought, 
although one might have expected, 
from him, rather, a dash of Burns 
equally to the point. Lunch soon 
appeared, excellent food and service, 
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under the brooding eye of the 
maitre himself. 

“ Sirs,” he ventured as we sat 
browsing. “I understand you are 
seeking a room. I shall see my 
friend the hall porter for you. 
Perhaps he will find you something.” 

This was first-class grape-vine 
stuff, for we had only been in 
Belgrade an hour or so. His friend 
responded sure enough, and in due 
course we were deposited six floors 
up in a tiny attic beneath the sloping 
tiles. A slight improvement on 
Kayseri, perhaps, but in dingy 
contrast to the lush and cosy floors 
below. The furniture consisted of 
two single iron beds, there being 
no room for anything else. We slept 
for an hour to be awakened by 
roars and chanting from the streets 
below. My first thought was of 
the football-match destined for that 
afternoon, but then came the rumble 
and distant tramp of many feet, and 
the voices rose and fell in a sad and 
practised minor key, quite unlike 
the joyful bellow of the football fan. 
We reached the street in time to 
meet a fresh wave, worming its 
way round the boulevards, six deep, 
with banners and bunting and great 
red stars and images and all the 
drab paraphernalia of such occasions, 
somewhat listless by now and less 
articulate. Across the way in a tiny 
park a blond-headed youth in jeans 
sat whispering to his giggling 
inamorata, pleasantly remote from 
the horrible fervour of the thunderous 
cohorts slouching by. Soon the 


hubbub faded and dispersed and we 
returned to bathe and dine. 





It was a balmy evening and after 
dinner we sat in a vasi and crowded 
beer-garden listening to two bands 
and a diseuse of robust proportions 
and interminable, tireless voice. The 
bands took turns to play, but she 
went on regardless, a cause, indeed, 
for wonderment; for she was still 
singing as we took our leave at 
midnight. 

Seven and sixpence was paid by 
us for our Bohemian lair next 
morning, and two miles outside the 
city we came upon the Autoput, a 
magnificent motorway to Ljubljana, 
three hundred and thirty-six miles 
away, empty of traffic the whole 
way, a road-hog’s paradise. At inter- 
vals, like oases in a mighty desert, 
are halt stations, each with garage 
and petrol-pump, bar and restaurant. 
The miles roll by, across the flat, 
green, Sava Plain, with fantastic 
speed, the broad, white highway 
stretching ahead, empty, to the very 
horizon. We encountered an English 
couple with a Jaguar, coming from 
Egypt, they said, via Greece. With 
tank replenished they slid off, within 
minutes but a speck on the great, 
endless ribbon of road. We went 
through Zagreb after a halt, on to 
Ljubljana, where we met green, 
double-decker Leyland buses, and 
felt a first twinge of nostalgia. The 
town has great charm, set in delightful 
country of rolling, wooded slopes 
beside the river, and we sat in a 
grey and mellow square to gaze at 
colourfully dressed women gossiping 
round a water-pump as do their 
wilder sisters of the desert round a 
bedu water-hole. The soft undulating 
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country continued on the road to 
Trieste. We passed Italian barriers 
in the darkness, then suddenly, 
from an escarpment, found ourselves 
looking down on the great glitter of 
Trieste, a dazzling sight. We glided 
downwards by a wide, winding road, 
to a first-class hotel, at last. 

This was really the end of our 
little odyssey ; for we entered now 
into the mighty European maelstrom 
of autostrade, autobahnen and routes 
nationales, to be cast out on the 
Channel coast like sausage from 
a machine. Through Venice and 
Milan we went, and mercenary 
little Switzerland, to France, most 
delectable country of them all, for- 
ever hounded on by the remorseless, 
evil-smelling stream of juggernauts 
behind us. Just a rat race from 
coast to coast in both directions. 
At 3 A.M. one day we drew up on 


the quay-side at Dunkirk, journey’s 
end for me; for we were to part at 
Dover, Ian bound for Scotland, I 
for London by train. Dawn came 
up on the white cliffs as we stood 
shivering on the deck, keen for the 
first glimpse. Followed a two-hour 
tussle with the customs, more 
rigorous than any we had known, 
suspicious of the motley junk we 
carried. Then over breakfast we 
totted up our balance, and found 
we had a fiver each-to play with. 
It had just been cheaper in the long 
run, after all. 

Hardly for Ian, however; for 
he took three days from Dover to 
Glasgow; three times did the car 
break down en route, the third 
time badly. Valves, or something 
dreadfully abstruse, I think he said 
it was. I never could get the hang 
of things like that. 








POETRY IN THE AIR 


BY HELENA LAWRANCE 


“Now, tell me, Sefiorita,”’ urged 
the earnest reporter with glasses, 
“ the influence of T. S. Eliot on the 
younger poets, it is still powerful, 
no?” 

He held his pencil poised, waiting 
for the pearls to drop from my lips. 
I looked wildly round the customs 
shed of the Valparaiso docks, not so 
much for inspiration as for my 
luggage, which I felt convinced had 
been left on board the Reina del 
Pactfico. 

“I suppose it’s pretty fundamental 
... hey, stop! That’s my hat-box ! 
Si, Sefior, my box of . . . sombreros 
—oh, do be careful—cuidado /—the 
other way up——” 

“* Una influencia transcendente 
...” he scribbled rapidly, “ and 
beneficial, no?” 

“No,” I said, “I mean yes— 
wait, isn’t that my crate of 
china ?” 

“You really must let the sefiorita 
attend to her luggage,” intervened 
Don Manuel Aguirre, who had come 
to meet me. “ She has come all the 
way from England and can hardly be 
expected to talk poetry at the 
moment.” 

I flashed him a look of gratitude. 

“But, Sefior, she’s come to teach 
poetry at the University of Chile! 
She’s a sefiorita muy importante, very 





important indeed! 


Now—about 
Dylan Thomas’s influence. . . .” 


“I know. I recommended her 
appointment,” said Manuel firmly, 
“* but poetry is one thing and luggage 
another: they don’t mix, that’s all.” 

“ Senor !”—the reporter sounded 
pained to the very soul—“ afd you a 
Chilean? In Chile, Sefiorita, every- 
thing is poetry—the air—the life— 
you know how our greatest poet has 
described our country? A giant 
with his feet in the eternal ice and 
snow, but his head, it is the glory of 
the sun.” 

I turned round, impressed in spite 
of myself. It was fatal. 

“ And now, Sefiorita—about Dylan 
Thomas. .. .” 

That was how it began, and how 
it had gone on ever since. I suppose 
it was unreasonable of me to hope 
that, now I was installed in Santiago 
in my own house with a maid of my 
own, it would stop. 

I must confess that Manuel had 
warned me. 

“As a nation,” he had said, 
“we're quite mad. Housekeeping 
will drive you insane in a week. 
After a month of it, my poor Helena, 
you'll decide to quit. But when you 
find yourself faced with having to 
obtain a Control de Salida, as we call 
our exit permits, for which you 
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first have to have a Certificado de 
Antecendentes, to say nothing of 
a Declaracién de Impuesto—your 
income-tax—and when you wake up 
one morning to see the sun shining 
on the first snows on the Cordillera 
and on the oranges in your garden— 
why, you'll give in like the rest of 
the gringos, and stay.” 

He was something of a poet 
himself. 

I had met Manuel and his wife 
Conchita (Chita for short) at a 
London party, where he had sung 
folk-songs to her guitar. Their 
gaiety enchanted me, and when he 
offered to arrange my appointment 
to the University of Chile as his 
colleague, I jumped at it. The 
academic year began in March, but 
Manuel suggested my arriving at 
the New Year to settle in, improve 
my Spanish and enjoy the summer. 
What he hadn’t told me—because 
no one had told him—was that the 
Dean wanted me to take on the 
Modern Poetry course in the summer 
school, starting on the fifteenth of 
January. Only the reporter had 
known that. 

“ But I’m a medievalist,” I wailed, 
“and a Shakespearean. I’ve read 
modern poetry, but never studied it 
—and as for lecturing on it—and in 
two weeks ! ” 

“You'll make it,” said Manuel, 
“it won’t do to refuse. I’ve got my 
eye on a house for you already.” 

“Tl find you a maid,” added 
Chita, “‘ then you’ll be free to write 
the whole day long.” 

The whole day long—and yet 
here I was, on the morning of the 

Cc 


fifteenth of January, with a lecture 
on T. S. Eliot scheduled for 3 P.M. 
right in town, and not one word on 
paper. 

It was one of those crystalline 
mornings to which Manuel had 
referred. My bedroom window 
opened not only on orange-trees, but 
on trees bearing lemons, apricots, 
peaches, figs and avocado pears, 
while beyond them soared the 
majestic ranges of the Andes. My 
maid Rosa was singing in the 
kitchen. I felt a sudden glow of 
affection for the giant who stands 
in the snow while gazing into the 
sun, and a rush of optimism surged 
through me. I would give the best 
lecture of my career. After all, I did 
love poetry, and I had read nothing 
else for two weeks. There were still 
a few hours to go. I seized my pen. 

* According to the French symbolist 
Rimbaud,’ I wrote, ‘ the poet should 
speak the language of the soul, and 
reach out into the unknown. Now, 
how are we to reconcile such 
mysticism with the sordid realism of 
much post-war poetry? In “ The 
Waste Land,” for instance. .. .’ 

My pen raced on. All my desperate 
concentration on poetry in trolleys 
and buses was bearing fruit. My 
audience would hardly suspect that 
I had re-read ‘The Waste Land’ on 
my way to buy a dustbin. I was 
just embarking on a comparison 
between its mood and that of ‘ Ash 
Wednesday’ when I heard Rosa 
come ponderously upstairs. Gone 
already were the days when her 
eagerness to please had reminded me 
of the couriers of the Inca who used 
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to run all the way from the coast to 
Cuzco to bring him fresh fish for 


dinner. She complained of her 
liver. It was curious how it ceased 
to bother her when there were men 
around. 

** Senorita Elena !” 

** Entre.” 


She shuffled in. Her heavy Indian 
features were dark with gloom. She 
looked far more than twenty-five. 

“We haven’t enough choclo for 
the cazuela. May I go and get 
some more ?” 

“No choclo!”—corn on the cob 
was her favourite dish—“but, Rosa! 
You bought a lot only yesterday.” 

** Bueno—I used some for the 
pasteles—and I did have just a little 
for supper, because the veal you 
ordered would have disagreed with 
my liver-——” 

* Oh, all right—only hurry, Rosa. 
Prontissimo! Lunch must not be 
late today.” 

“* Si, Senorita !” 

She brightened visibly, doubtless 
at the prospect of banter with the 
greengrocer at the corner store, to 
say nothing of his neighbour, Don 
Guillermo, the local plumber. His 
workshop bore the legend ‘ E/ 
Triunfo,’ which presumably referred 
to his prowess among women, as it 
can hardly have been connected with 
his plumbing: every tap in the 
house still leaked. I suspected him, 
in fact, of being none other than 
Rosa’s viejo, which apparently meant 
her ‘ steady’ and bore no reference 
to his years. It would obviously 
have been far quicker to go myself, 
but ever since I had attempted to 
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buy marrow and my tongue had 
unaccountably twisted zapallitos into 
zapatillos, which means bedroom 
slippers, I had felt shy of that 
greengrocer. 

I turned back to ‘ Ash Wednesday,’ 
one of my favourite poems. As I 
traced Dante’s influence upon its 
imagery, my thoughts soared high 
above mundane frustrations. Its 
quiet music soothed me : 


‘ Who walked between the violet and the 
violet, 
Who walked between 
The various ranks of varied green, 
Going in white and blue, in Mary’s 
colour... .’ 7 


From the other window I could 
just see the great statue of the Virgin 
on the Cerro San Cristébal, her arms 
outstretched protectively over the 
city, and felt the poem would appeal 
strongly to my audience. ‘ The 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin,’ I 
wrote, ‘echoes through the poem, 
even when...’ 

“* Senorita! El hielo!” 

A male voice this time, right under 
the window. At the back door was 
a man carrying a huge slab of ice 
on his shoulder. I dashed down to 
let him in. He pitched the slab into 
the top of the ice-box. It was too 
long, so he split it with a lethal 
instrument: splinters of ice spluttered 
all over the floor. He had the grace 
to pick up a couple, then straightened 
himself and grinned so disarmingly 
that I grinned back. No wonder 
Rosa enjoyed the visits of the hombre 
del hielo. 

He went off whistling. I turned 
down the gas under the bubbling 
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cazuela—Rosa insisted that food 
boiling at full speed cooked twice as 
fast—and with a sigh went back to 
my litany. 

The magic had fled. It was 
already very hot. My neighbour was 
screaming at her children while her 
dog barked at the ice-cart; it was 
not a fashionable street, as one of the 
maids Chita and I had interviewed 
had acidly pointed out. I re-read 
what I had written and groaned: it 
seemed appallingly high-flown. I 
looked at my watch and panic 
assailed me. 

‘We must now leave “Ash 
Wednesday” and turn to Eliot’s 
maturest poems, the “ Four 
Quartets,”’ I wrote hurriedly. 
‘They have been compared to 
movements in a piece of chamber- 
ny 

The telephone rang. 

I had told Rosa to say I was out, 
but now Rosa was out. Wearily I 
went downstairs again. Chita’s voice 
floated so lazily over the wire that 
she didn’t have to tell me she was 
lying in bed in her frothy Parisian 
negligée, a breakfast-tray at her side 
and the latest copy of ‘ ZigZag’ in 
front of her, full of pictures of 
Santiago society relaxing at coast 
resorts. Manuel had gone to 
Concepcién to lecture at the summer 
school there and she was luxuriating 
in being able to do exactly what 
she liked. 

“* Helena, darling! How are you, 
linda? Are you frightfully busy ?” 

«“ Frightfully.” 

“*Oh dear—then I mustn’t keep 
you. It’s just that I went to the 





most divine party last night—pero 
estupenda !—We dined at the Danubio 
Azul, my dear, and then drove out 
to Las Vertientes and swam by 
moonlight ! ” 

“ Sounds entrancing—but, Chita, 
you'll have to forgive me: I’m 
writing my lecture for this afternoon 
and I’ve still got pages to do.” 

“ Heavens, how awful! Not 
another word—oh, Anita was there, 
you know, the Anita who married 
that amusing Felix Torres I told you 
about—the chap who never has a 
peso because he’s always lending 
money to friends who lose it on 
horses at the Club Hipico—on their 
honeymoon they had to climb out 
of the hotel window because he 
couldn’t pay the bill——” 

“I remember, yes. But, 
Chita——” 

“ Oh, of course, your lecture . . . 
darling, I know I’m hopeless, but 
it really was absolutely terrific! 
Alfonso was there, too—you know, 
I sometimes think he’s still in love 
with me—he always was in the old 
days——” 

“ Chita!” 

“O.K., O.K., good-bye. Oh, 
can you play canasta at Gloria’s 
tonight ?” 

It was no good, I reflected, as I 
toiled up the stairs. I would be an 
abject failure and nothing could save 
me now, unless one of Chile’s many 
earthquakes were to oblige. It was 
nearly twelve noon. In less than no 
time I would be standing, clammy 
and paralysed, in front of a large 
group of earnest students with 
glasses, armed -with thick notebooks 





into which to distil the quintessence 
of poetry, while perspiration ruined 
my make-up and no words came. 
In their eyes I would in any case be 
a gringa, one of those unassimilated, 
indigestible specimens of the Anglo- 
Saxon race whom Chileans, like 
other Latins, regard with faintly 
contemptuous, if tolerant amuse- 
ment; but now I would be a fool 
as well. I would let Manuel down, 
I would let Oxford down, I would 
let England down... . 

The international implications of 
my defeat had never really struck me 
before. It wasn’t just a case of 
muddling through and losing every 
battle but the last in true British 
fashion, for this time the first might 
be the last. “A lecturer from 
England? Pooh! ”—and the teachers 
would shrug scornfully—‘ If we had 
one from Moscow, now. . .” 

I seized my pen as though it were 
a sword. After all, I knew a great 
deal more about English literature 
than most of them; more about 
poetry, more, in fact, about T. S. 
Eliot. I finished the sentence about 
chamber music and started another, 
confident that it all sounded pretty 
good. Gradually, surprisingly, I 
began to enjoy myself. Rosa was 
back: I could hear the silvery swish 
of water being sprayed on leaves 
and grass, and realised that she was 
at her favourite occupation of 
watering the garden while the 
cagzuela finished cooking. 


* And the pool was filled with water out 
of sunlight... .’ 


The musical words and the whisper 
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of waterdrops—that reporter had 
been right. Poetry was in the very 
air of Chile. Outside the window a 
humming-bird whirred brilliantly in 
the sun, bees hummed round the 
purple bougainvillea flowers. All 
was peace, 

It was well past two, however, 
when I swallowed the last mouthful 
of cazuela, gathered my pages together 
and dusted some powder over my 
perspiring brow. It must be over 
ninety outside. Should I, or should 
I not, wear a hat? As the reporter 
must have guessed, I love hats, but 
Chilean women seemed to wear them 
only at night. When I had sallied 
forth from my hotel the first day 
wearing a shady picture hat with 
ribbons, my progress had been 
punctuated by those low, thrillingly 
modulated whistles peculiar to Latin- 
American males. No profesora, I 
felt sure, ought to evoke them. But 
this was a formal occasion, and the 
sun was hot. I selected a small 
white toque, ignored Rosa’s dis- 
approving eye and plunged into the 
dazzling glare of the deserted street. 

As I neared Avenida Bilbao a 
trolley sailed arrogantly past, one of 
the gleaming streamliners imported 
from the United States. Far behind 
it crawled a cream-and-scarlet beetle 
that resolved itself into one of the 
small native buses so aptly called 
micros. Otherwise the avenue was 
devoid of life. The cab-rank was 
empty. I had no choice. 

The journey was torture. It was 
stiflingly hot inside the bus, which 
reeked of petrol. The driver ap- 
peared to be enjoying his siesta at 
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the wheel; or perhaps he was 
leaving it all to God, for above the 
windscreen ran the inscription: 
‘ Dios es mi co-piloto.” What with a 
picture of Saint Cecilia on one side 
of him and one of Rita Hayworth on 
the other, he clearly hadn’t a care in 
either world. 

After a while I gave up trying to 
re-read the dancing letters of my 
manuscript as we rattled and 
lumbered on. Now we were in 
Avenida Seminaro, which was about 
two-thirds of the way; but it was 
five minutes to three. 

“ Senor” —I screwed up my 
courage—“ could we go faster, 
please ? ” 

** Faster ?” 

** Yes, please—rapidamente—I have 
a very important appointment at the 
University at three o’clock.” 

** Muy bien, Seforita.” 

A young man in the next seat 
leaned towards me, and said in 
English : 

* Chilean time or English time ? ” 

I looked at him in perplexity. 
He smiled pityingly. 

The micro now shot forward as 
though pursued by carabineros. We 
rounded the Plaza Baquedano on 
two wheels, hurtled across Vicufia 
McKenna, flashed past a red light 
and careened deafeningly down the 
Alameda. At one minute to three 
we ground to a screeching halt 
opposite the University, and the 
driver turned to me. 

“* Did we go fastenough, Sefiorita?”’ 

** Muchtssimas, gracias.” 

I hurried across the Alameda. 
Inside the old University buildings 





it was blissfully cool and dark. But 
there was no one there. I crossed 
the entrance hall and went upstairs 
to the Dean’s office. I knocked. 
No answer. I wentin. His secretary 
was nodding in an armchair and it 
was clear that I had woken her up. 
“* Seforita, which is my classroom, 
please ?” 

She smiled vaguely at me, obviously 
wondering who I could possibly be. 

“Tm the profesora from England 
—and I’m afraid I’m late.” 

“ Oh, the profesora from England ! 
Forgive me—it’s so very hot—now, 
let me see: Sefiorita Elena Lawrance? 
It’s classroom three—down the 
corridor, and the last room on the 
left.” 

I hurried down the corridor, my 
heels echoing eerily in the dead 
silence. They must all be waiting 
for me, pen in hand. How quiet 
they were. ... The last door on 
the left stood open, and I walked in. 

The room was empty. 

I stood bewildered. This was the 
fifteenth—it was three o’clock—five 
minutes past, in fact.... 

Footsteps: a young man was 
strolling down the corridor. To my 
surprise it was the man who had 
spoken to me on the bus. 

“ Ah, Seforita! I had hoped it 
might be you, but thought it would 
be too fortunate. I am one of your 
students—allow me to introduce 
myself: Sergio HormaZabal Bravo, 
at your service.” 

He bowed, then smiled at me 
quizzically. He had merry dark eyes. 

“You see, Sefiorita, in summer 
classes run according to Chilean 





time. They will all be here soon. 
Meanwhile, shall we go and have a 
cooling drink across the Alameda ?” 

“A drink?” —the idea was 
heavenly—“ but how can we ? There 
isn’t time.” 

“TI doubt if these chairs and 
desks will appreciate poetry .. . 
ah, that’s right! I would have 
asked you when we got off the bus, 
only I wasn’t sure it was you.” 

Feeling horribly guilty, I followed 
him across the Alameda to a small 
snack-bar. It was deserted but for 
three students—mine, no doubt— 
who were eating ices; they were 
chattering gaily and had never heard 
of English time. My new friend 
ordered two iced coffees with cream. 

“In Chile,” he said, “ punctuality 
is actually impolite. If you are 
asked for dinner at eight and you 
arrive at eight, your hostess is 
probably in the shower. Weddings, 
too—a friend of mine was to be 
married at four o’clock and over a 
hundred guests were invited. He 
chose the American church in 
Avenida Pedro de Valdivia, but 
forgot to warn the good Fathers, 
who came from Notre Dame in 
Indiana, that weddings run according 
to Chilean time. He was married at 
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four o’clock—and the first guests 
arrived just in time to see him and 
his bride come down the aisle.” 

I spluttered over my iced coffee. 

** It’s true,” he smiled, “‘ I was one 
ofthem. And now, take this lecture : 
we all want to hear it, I can assure 
you of that. Chileans have a passion 
for poetry. Do you know our 
national anthem, for instance ? ” 

*** Puro, Chile, es tu cielo azulado. 

..” T hazarded. 

He beamed. 

“And I thought you were a 
gringa! Well, I ask you: how many 
countries have one like that ?- ‘ How 
pure your azure sky, O Chile— 
your breezes how cool—your flower- 
embroidered fields ’—he waved his 
long coffee-spoon rhythmically as he 
hummed the tune—“ why, poetry is 
in the very air of Chile.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

* And now, Seforita, it’s time to 
go. But first ’—he raised his glass— 
** Salud! Viva Chile!” 

I raised mine. 

“* Viva Chile!” 

Laughing, we made our way back 
across the Alameda. It was twenty 
minutes to four, and voices echoed 
merrily along the corridor leading 
to classroom three. 
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‘.... FOR LEARNING AND PIETY’ 


BY DOROTHY SMYTHE 


THE favourite sport of the students 
at Quelle Theological College is at- 
tending the local auction sales. This 
pleasantly unathletic form of recrea- 
tion is open to all scholars—and their 
wives—and has only one rule, none 
the less rigid for being unspoken : 
‘no member of the College may ever 
bid against another.’ If at the pre- 
view two students find that they want 
the same article, a conversation piece 
on the following lines takes place : 

“Isn’t this an attractive chair ?” 

“Yes, very nice. Er—are you 
going to bid for it?” 


“T might. Why—do you want 
it?” 

“ Not if you do.” 

“Well. . . . I don’t think I ought 


to buy it, really.” 

“As a matter of fact there’s a 
chance that my aunt might give us 
one. So you have it.” 

“No. You have it.” 

And so on until at last one out- 
does the other in self-denial. It is 
all very touching—but the object in 
question is usually knocked down to 
some outsider for ten times the price 
either student could pay. 

So much for the College’s main 
sport. There are subsidiary ones 
like tennis and hockey, and we play 
cricket on two afternoons a week 
during the summer. Sometimes we 
even win. For me—a mere sup- 
porter—cricket is best: I do not 


have to worry about my children’s 
temperatures ; I can keep them more 
or less out of the actual play, and I 
can at odd moments watch the game, 
which I greatly enjoy. 

The most entertaining event of the 
year is the away match against the 
charming village of Hushford, whose 
unique pitch has a perfect setting. 
When the wicket is not in use, it is 
surrounded by a fence of electrified 
wire to ward off the cows. Certainly 
this is a sound idea in that it keeps 
the main area of operations free from 
hazards not usually encountered in 
cricket. On the other hand, the 
cattle—either from fright or for 
spite—redouble their efforts over the 
rest of the field, thus causing con- 
siderable danger to the outfielders. 

Actually there is no outfield. Apart 
from the protected rectangle round 
the wicket, there is field. Plain field. 
Under these conditions there is no 
question of a ball travelling along the 
ground to the boundary: a batsman 
can run four, but the only possible 
boundary is a lofted six. 

The hardier fielders cluster like 
vultures round the bat, and the rest 
retreat to the deep where they 
meditate happily. No fielder in his 
right mind attempts a running catch 
outside the sacred rectangle; it is 
too risky a venture for anyone who 
has not the singular gift of being able 
to keep one eye on the falling ball and 
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the other on the long grass. At 
regular intervals play is suspended to 
allow a tractor safe passage across the 
pitch. This is often a lengthy busi- 
ness, for the driver stops to make 
inquiries about the score or pass the 
time of day with the square-leg 
umpire. 

We never win this match, of 
course; partly because we are not 
accustomed to so geologically curious 
a wicket, and partly because their 
eleven contains a player who is a 
superb exponent of gamesmanship. 

This Goliath among smiters takes 
a mighty swing at every ball: if he 
connects it is certainly a six; if he 
does not connect the violence of his 
action causes him to spin round and 
fall flat on his face. A good ploy: 
the wicket-keeper is so overcome with 
concern or amusement that he fails to 
gather the ball, which goes for several 
byes, and the fielders are quite be- 
witched. Nobody notices that the 
score-board is whizzing round at an 
alarming rate ; and by the time they 
do realise that there is crafty method 
in their opponent’s apparent mad- 
ness, he has won the match and is 
grinning broadly at the prospect of 
hoodwinking next season’s crop of 
ordinands. 

Once a year only does the College 
take to the rugger-field, and this is 
to play the Cathedral School. J. was 
captain one year, and he lost the 
game initially by arranging the fixture 
for the day after the city carnival. But 
apart from that, he had great difficulty 
in raising a side at all. There were 
eight volunteers, and the rest were 
more or less shanghai-ed. 

“ Have you ever played rugger ? ” 


“ No.” 

** Have you ever watched rugger ? ” 

«“ No.” 

“* Have you ever heard of rugger ?” 

ee Yes.” 

“ Right—you’ll do.” 

Our white hope wrecked his knee 
on the eve of the match—so we were 
doomed from the start. He and I 
stood on the touchline screaming 
advice and abuse (an acceptable 
form of behaviour among even female 
spectators in the part of the world 
where I was brought up), to the 
fury of the players and the scandal- 
ised astonishment of several elderly 
canons. But we were shamefully 
beaten; for they were fit young 
schoolboys and we were unsound in 
wind and full of beer. 

I had great difficulty in restraining 
the children; their one desire was 
to get on the field and fall on the ball. 
Happily I was able to keep them at a 
distance—they might have suffered 
great harm: I believe the language 
in the scrums was quite shocking. 


I shall never cease to be grateful 
that Quelle College exists ; that J.— 
almost haphazardly—applied to go 
there; and that he was accepted. 
For at Quelle all married students 
are allowed to live out after the first 
two terms, and from the point of view 
of an ordinand’s wife—such as I— 
this is a tremendous advantage. 

The College wives, as we are called, 
did not marry priests, and presum- 
ably had no deep-seated yearning to 
be clergy-wives or they would have 
married parsons in the first place. 
But the Principal and his staff accept 
us with wholehearted generosity as 
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students-in-law, so to speak, and 
welcome us into the life of the 
College: this attitude greatly helps 
us to get used gradually to the 
immense—and for some of us entirely 
unexpected—changes which are tak- 
ing place in our lives. 

It is not only our circumstances 
that are changing—but also our 
husbands. A man who spends two 
years training for the ministry is 
bound to change—unless, of course, 
he is exceptionally saintly to begin 
with. Most of us find that our 
husbands change considerably. 

Pauline told me that soon after she 
joined her husband here she drove 
their new car into the garage door : 
a shining wing was dented, and her 
husband—having given her a crush- 
ing piece of his mind, stamped off 
to his study. Pauline called for a 
companion as arranged, and spent 
three wretched hours at the cinema 
dreading the moment when she must 
go home and face her husband again. 
** And do you know,” she exclaimed 
delightedly, “‘ when I got back he 
couldn’t have been sweeter. If the 
same thing had happened six months 
ago he’d have played hell for weeks ! 
So there must be something in this 
business.” 

The same Pauline, who had been 
accustomed to and enormously en- 
joyed a bright social round, reported 
that they had entertained old Canon 
Y. and his wife at dinner. 

“I hope you managed to avoid 
the frivolous use of the adjective 
‘ divine,” I said—for the guests 
concerned were renowned for their 
lofty piety. 

“* My dear! I was terrified! And 
C2 
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do you know what Mrs Y. and I 
talked about the entire evening?” 
I made an impolite and highly 
improbable guess. Pauline giggled. 
“No. We discussed the difficulties 
of bringing the contemplative life to 
the Basutos. . . . Isn’t it heaven?” 

“‘ Pauline,” I said after a while, 
“ you made it up.” 

“I promise you I didn’t; I’m not 
nearly clever enough.” 


College routine is different from 
anything most of us have come across 
before. To begin with, there are 
four terms instead of the three one 
usually connects with the academic 
year. This arrangement has its 
advantages: the terms are so short 
that students don’t have time to get 
tired of each other—much. Also we 
get The Cheque four times a year 
instead of three. This involves a 
quaint ritual: the august and gener- 
ous body who pays for J.’s training 
sends The Cheque to the Principal 
and J. collects it from him; J. then 
hands one-third of it back to pay his 
College fees for the term. 

Another good thing about the 
beginning of term is that our forty 
lovely potential baby-sitters come 
flocking back from their hide-outs 
all over the country. These are the 
bachelor students who live during 
terms in houses in a highly historical 
Close—‘ the oldest inhabited com- 
plete street in Europe.’ (This never 
fails to stun American tourists. Add 
the information that it was finished 
in the year of the Black Death and 
they become stupefied with pleasure.) 

We do not really need forty baby- 
sitters; for our social life could hardly 
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be described as giddy—but it is good 
to feel that we could go out if we 
wanted to. If we could afford to. 
If there were not a general idea—I 
hestitate to call it a rule—that 
students work at night. 

Our baby-sitter par excellence is 
one William. We always ask him to 
come half an hour before we have to 
go out, because before we depart we 
must hear the latest communique on 
his current crisis. He loves people 
and would do anything for anybody— 
but he cannot endure authorities, and 
so he is invariably in the throes of 
conflict with some Council or Board 
or Bishop or Ministry. These battles 
are involved to a degree, and I have 
never been able to discover the exact 
origins of any one of them ; and they 
end—in so far as they ever reach a 
conclusion—in stalemate. William 
thrives on them. 

When things look like becoming 
peaceful, he will trigger off another 
crisis by refusing to fill in personal 
details on some official form. (This 
idiosyncrasy appears to run in the 
family—for a cousin of his, a farmer, 
often incurs bureaucratic disapproval 
over his manner of filling in forms. 
One such asked how many ploughs 
he had. ‘ Two,’ he wrote sedately. 
To the next question, ‘ What do you 
use them for ?’ he replied : ‘ Parting 
my wife’s hair, what the hell d’you 
think ? ’) 

William’s wardrobe seems to con- 
sist solely of a pair of washed-out 
once-white corduroy bags and an even 
more faded corduroy jacket of gin- 
bottle green. This jacket, he never 
fails to point out proudly, has two 
vast poaching pockets inside; the 
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general appearance of the garment 
leads me to suspect that these have 
housed worse things than ferrets. 

He looks like a handsome public- 
school boy turned Bohemian, and 
this makes all the more surprising the 
fact that he went out to Australia 
where he conceived a tremendous 
passion for the bush. He intends to 
go back there with all possible 
dispatch when he has finished his 
training. I can only hope that on his 
way out he will redeem one of the 
innumerable suits he assures me he 
has in pawn all over the world. 

The busiest times in College are 
often those during which the general 
public is on holiday, such as Easter 
and Whitsuntide. 

Once a term there is a Retreat of 
two or three days when silence 
reigns throughout the College. The 
married men with families are not 
expected to impose this in their 
homes: the Principal, being a wise 
man and a father besides, knows that 
there are limits to paternal authority. 

Every student is given some special 
mission outside the curriculum. 
This may be taking Sunday Services 
and visiting in the local hospital, or 
infirmary or in some outlying parish 
which has no incumbent. Each 
mission has a group of men attached 
to it, and a ‘ bishop’ in charge who 
is responsible, among other things, 
for finding volunteers among the 
married men to keep the mission 
going when College is down. 

J.’s voluntary expeditions into the 
mission-field were not always delight- 
ful. His first was to preach a sermon 
in the infirmary ; no less than three 
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of his congregation died almost 
immediately afterwards. The second 
excursion also had its macabre over- 
tones. One wet winter evening he 
went to take Evensong in a remote 
country parish for which the College 
had made itself responsible. “ It’s 
dead easy,” the ‘ bishop ’ had assured 
him ; “‘ they'll all be ready and wait- 
ing for you in the church, and the 
bus drops you a few yards away.” 

The bus did no such thing. And 
after a long walk through dark, lonely 
lanes in what promised to be the 
father and mother of all thunder- 
storms, J. at last chanced upon the 
church—unlit, locked and deserted 
—in the middle of a field. He knew, 
by no more than a happy coincidence, 
that the key was kept at a farmhouse 
nearby, so reluctantly he began to 
flounder through the blackness in 
search of it. He had not gone many 
steps before he stumbled on the 
uneven ground and fell flat on his face 
in a bank of mud, where he lay, 
winded, until a flash of lightning 
showed him that what he was reclin- 
ing upon was, in fact, a new grave. 
He leapt to his feet, ran like a hare, 
and did not stop until he found the 
farm. 
Neither his violent hammering on 
the door nor his distraught appear- 
ance drew any comment from the 
ancient crone within ; she came forth 
silently, like a grey wraith, handed 
him the key and then vanished with- 
out a word. I suppose she was 
accustomed to crazy mixed-up ordi- 
nands covered in mud. 

The service was attended by two, 
including J. Still, he said he would 
prefer to be on that particular 
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mission permanently rather than his 
own—which was Sunday School. 
He was in charge of the section 
attended by our small daughter. 


The College authorities, with their 
usual generosity towards the families 
of students, have a special Family 
Communion on Sundays and major 
Feast Days ; this enables those of us 
with small children to worship [sic] 
together. Since this service is held 
in a minute chapel and the congrega- 
tion consists mainly of children aged 
between one and four years, the 
celebrant has a certain amount of 
competition and the circumstances 
are not exactly conducive to adult 
worship. But at least it gets the 
children used to church-going—and 
they will certainly have to do a lot of 
that in future. 

What they like best is the hymn— 
played by me on a piano which dates 
from the same time as the chapel 
(fourteenth century): a third of the 
keys do not sound at all, a third of 
them make some sort of a noise from 
time to time, and the remainder are 
mechanically reliable but musically 
horrible: the sustaining pedal never 
works and the music-stand seldom— 
the English Hymnal makes a fine 
Schonbergian effect when it crashes 
on to the keyboard in the middle of a 
verse. The vagaries of this ancient 
instrument do not worry the children 
at all. I doubt if they even hear it. 
The tutor’s daughter and mine in 
particular exercise their lungs with 
splendid relish and no regard what- 
soever for melody, rhythm or the 
written word: ‘O Sing Unto the 
Lord a New Song.’ 
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Later there is Sunday School for 
the three-and-overs, taken by some 
ordinand. The first thing this un- 
fortunate has to learn is that these 
same two girls must be placed at 
opposite ends of the chapel. If they 
sit together they are likely to chat, 
giggle, compare knickers, or even— 
shockingly—fight. When he has 
separated them, and also learnt to 
counter or ignore my daughter’s 
gratuitous and often paralysing re- 
marks, he has won half the battle. 
The easier half. 

On the whole the College children 
have a healthy, realistic attitude 
towards religion ; God is a matter-of- 
fact, a part of the daily routine. As 
one small girl remarked to her 
mother : 

“Jesus came into my bedroom 
last night.” 

“That was pretty nice for you. 
What did He say?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied airily. 
“ Just grinned.” 


Soon we shall be leaving to start 
our new life. J. is looking forward 
to it immensely; the children are 
philosophical (or disinterested), as is 
the way of small children on momen- 
tous occasions. My own feelings are 
less commendable : I was filled with 
dismay at the thought of leaving this 
beautiful miniature city and the 
community in which I have spent 
the happiest—and probably most 
instructive—eighteen months of my 
life. And any noble sentiments I 
may have felt earlier about being 
proud to have the chance of helping 


J. in his high calling have utterly 
vanished: now I am merely panic- 
stricken. 

As the dreaded hour drew near, 
I thought that nothing short of a 
miracle could reconcile me to leaving. 
Then a large chunk of plaster fell off 
the ceiling in the office below our 
flat, directly under the bay window 
seat where the children spend most 
of their time. 

The agent, who was not very busy 
that afternoon, asked a builder to call 
and inspect the ceiling sometime. 
The builder—who cannot have been 
very busy either—came at once. “ And 
palely told us that the entire front of 
the house was in danger of imminent 
collapse. 

“It only needs a heavy storm or 
one good jump to bring the whole lot 
down,” he said gloomily. “ We'll 
have to shore it up.” 

“* When ?” I asked brightly. “‘ To- 
morrow—or next week ? ” 

“* Now,” he replied shortly. “ We 
daren’t leave it overnight. Move your 
furniture carefully to the back of the 
room, and then lock the door so that 
the kids can’t get near that bay.” 

We have no key, so we have built a 
barricade of furniture half-way down 
the room to keep the children away 
from the danger area. I wish I could 
think of something that would keep 
J. out, too: he is longing to try the 
* one good jump.’ 

So, in the end, I am not merely 
reconciled to leaving. I cannot wait 
to get out before the workmen come 
and start tearing the place apart. 

It is a comic sort of miracle. 
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BY JOHN ALLEN 


“HOME again,” I shouted to Koji 
above the roar of the engines. He 
looked through the window as the 
Goose circled the airport. Even 
the muddy and slow-moving Chena 
that divides Fairbanks into two 
unequal parts was a welcome sight. 
Bob grinned and nodded across to 
me, obviously pleased to be back. 

Twelve of us and some of our 
equipment were packed inside the 
amphibious Goose, and all twelve 
had the same thought. A bath, a 
hot bath, lots of hot baths, steam 
baths, Turkish baths, sauna baths ; 
for we were returning from forty-six 
days in the bush where we had been 
fighting the biggest forest fire of the 
season. 

We had our baths. I had four 
in the first twelve hours and I could 
still see black specks in the pores of 
my skin. Koji only had two, but 
then his skin is darker than mine, 
for he is a Japanese-American. I 
was leaving for my fifth one the 
next morning when the telephone 
rang. It was for me. 

“ Yes, speaking,” I said. 

“ Listen,” said the voice at the 
other end, “I know you’ve only 
just come in from Tok-Kan, but 
how about going out again ?” 

“ Well, yes, certainly. Is it a big 
one?” 





“We're not sure. We're sending 
out about thirty guys though.” 

“Oh. Have you got room for 
two other chaps? They were with 
me on Tok-Kan? Bob Holt and 
Koji Kataoka ?” 

“ Yes, I think so. Who were they 
now?” 


“Holt and Kataoka, spelt 
K-A-T-A-O ; oh, forget it, just 
Koji.” 

* Holt and Koji, right ?” 

“ Right.” 

“ Two-thirty this afternoon, then.” 

“ Two-thirty, and many thanks.” 


I hung the telephone on the hook 
and looked at the two of them. 
“ Well, we’re off again.” 


The lorries bumped over the 
gravel track and on to the tarmac 
road that leads out of Fairbanks to 
the airport. We drove straight to 
the side of a waiting DC 6 of Wien 
Airlines. I realised then that we 
were going a long way into the 
bush. 

We touched down at Galena and 
transferred all our stuff, the shovels, 
bed-rolls, portable radio and boxes 
of ‘ C’ rations, into a Goose. There 
were twenty-seven of us, and the 
gross-looking amphibian had to 
make three trips, with men and 
equipment, to a little airstrip some 
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two miles outside the small settle- 
ment of Poorman. 

I was in the second load: we 
made as good a landing as could be 
expected and took the equipment 
over to one side of the dirt strip 
and dumped it alongside the first 
lot of kit. The plane left immediately, 
and half an hour later it was back 
with the third load and we were 
waving as the ungainly red-and- 
yellow monster took off again, making 
the dust fly. 

We lay on our sleeping-bags and 
sprayed ourselves with mosquito- 
dope to keep the monsters at bay 
while we waited for the helicopter 
with the fire-guard to arrive and 
take us in to the fire. The burning 
area, the ‘ burn,’ was beyond walking 
distance. 

I drowsed off and woke up to 
hear Bob telling one fellow who was 
new to the game, “. . . Nothing to 
it. Just don’t volunteer for anything 
and be last in line and you'll be all 
right.” 

“Just like the army in some 
respects ?” 

“You might say,” said Bob, who 
was only eighteen and had not been 
in the army. 

The conversation was interrupted 
by someone who said he had heard 
a plane, and soon the Goose settled 
in and raised the dust again. 

A thin-looking fellow got out and 
looked at us, all waiting expectantly. 

** The boss,” I murmured to Koji, 
as the fire-guard strode over to the 
side of the strip to talk to us. 

“Gather round here, you people, 
and listen to me. Now, there has 


been a change of plan. Another fire 
about one hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of Fairbanks, near Lake 
Minchumina, is well out of control. 
We are going back there. This one 
here that we were supposed to put 
out has already gone out.” 

We all tittered and said, “ Typical 
of the people in Fairbanks.” 

“Well, you’re being paid for it, 
so what the hell,” Pritchard said. 
True indeed, I thought. 

Pritchard continued, “I'll take 
ten men on the first trip and there 
will be another Goose coming in 
soon.” He paused and cocked one 
ear, “‘ In fact, I think I hear it now. 
Two men in the Goose that’s coming 
in, and this one here will return for 
the remaining eight of you and the 
extra stores.” 

The Goose took off and the 
second one stirred up the dust 
once more. 

The eight of us that were left 
were beginning to wonder if the 
Goose was ever going to come back 
when Bob heard the noise of the 
engines. 

“ Typical,” I said; “right in the 
middle of dinner.” 

I smiled at myself as I took a 
tin of ‘Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce Type Two’ off the fire and 
burnt my fingers in doing it. The 
pilot had tea with us before we 
kicked over the fire, stowed the 
remaining stores in the aeroplane 
and filed in ourselves. 

We took off and circled round, 
heading almost due east. The route 
led over the great expanse of tundra 
that is Alaska; over winding rivers 
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large and small, unnumbered lakes 
and swamps. It was slightly bumpy 
as we flew over the Kuscokwim 
mountains and on to a small slough 
south of Lake Minchumina some- 
where. Mount McKinley, now only 
forty or fifty miles away, presented 
a stirring picture, a mighty white 
bastion that seemed to rise straight 
out of the tundra. 

We landed on a lake some two 
miles from the fire-line and taxied 
over to the west side, where we 
could see the smoke of four or five 
cooking-fires. Two fellows came 
down to the edge of the water and 
waved as we made our way towards 
them through the rushes. We 
seemed then to stick in the mud, 
but the pilot opened the throttle 
and one side of the Goose’s fuselage 
rose up as we slid on to dry land. 
The lower wing-tip dipped and all 
but touched the water as the engines 
idled and finally spluttered out. 

We climbed out quickly and I 
thanked the pilot; for you soon 
realise how much a dry landing 
means to a chap going into the bush 
to fight fires ; you certainly appreciate 
starting off dry. 

After a cup of coffee the pilot 
got into the plane and six of us 
helped to rock him off the side of 
the lake. The great bow carved the 
rushes aside as the plane made for 
the far end and turned for the take 
off. The engines roared and the 
water parted to either side as the 
pilot took the ungainly Goose across 
the rippling water. Behind, the 
white swirling wake must have 
caused many a headache for the 


beavers. Then the amphibian rose 
and the pilot dipped his wings twice 
as he lifted her over the tree-tops 
and headed in the direction of 
Fairbanks. An almost eerie silence 
reigned after the noise of the motors 
had faded away. 

It was eleven at night, and only 
now was the light not quite as 
bright as the day, the air slightly 
cooler, and the mosquitos not quite 
so troublesome. 

I was made a ‘straw boss,’ and 
given as crew an Athabascan Indian 
from Nenana named Al, who had 
an uncanny sense of direction but 
seldom used more than three or 
four words in English; two young 
chaps who had worked in a Detroit 
car factory before coming up to 
Alaska, and Koji and Bob, whom 
I had asked for. We were the 
smallest crew for the two weeks 
until reinforcements came in, when 
I was given two other Indians who 
got on very well with Al. But 
the whole crew had a good time, at 
least I know I did, and I am sure I 
can speak for Koji and Bob too. 

I remember the ‘ Telida south- 
east 4° fire for three reasons: the 
lack of mosquitos, the fishing and 
the phenomenal ability of the heli- 
copter to break down. After all the 
previous warnings about mosquitos 
we were hardly plagued at all. I 
can offer no explanation. The 
weather was hot, we had swamps 
and water close by, and everything 
was set fair for the winged horrors, 
but they never appeared in quantity. 

The fire turned out to be an easy 
one. At first this had not been 
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suspected—for there was quite a 
length of line that was hot and in 
some places burning—but we got it 
under control in three or four days. 
After that the fire managed to flare 
up sufficiently to keep us out in the 
bush. Two weeks later eight men 
were flown in to help us finally 
finish off the job. We had a two- 
man Bell helicopter stationed with 
us from then on. 

* Telida 4,’ as the fire was known, 
was so spread out that the helicopter 
had to be used for moving us to 
out-lying ‘ hot-spots’ on the fire-line. 
It would take fifteen minutes to 
cover a distance that would have 
meant more than a day’s walk for 
us, and even then we would still 
have had to locate the trouble. 
The pilot always arranged an hour 
for picking us up in the evening, 
and (I suppose I am wrong when I 
say ‘always’ but it seemed that 
way to me) always he failed to turn 
up at the pre-arranged time. We 
got so used to this that we took our 
sleeping-bags and enough food to 
last us for a day lest the worst 
should happen, and, as I have already 
said, it did more than often. 

Why it was, then, that on this 
particular day we did not take the 
extra food and sleeping-bags I do 
not know, but things do happen 
that way sometimes. The pilot 
made two trips and set Koji, Bob 
and myself down in the early 
morning in between a slough and 
a swift-flowing clear river. The 
hot-spot near the slough we put out 
in a very short time, well before we 
had lunch. Afterwards we lay by 


the river in the sun enjoying the 
satisfactory noises of the stream and 
the rest and solitude away from the 
main camp. 

The next thing I remember was, 
“It’s six, let’s have some food.” 
I had fallen asleep, and woke up to 
see Koji collecting wood for a fire. 
We had our meal, leaving only two 
cans of food and three cakes between 
us, and lay back once more to wait 
for the ‘ chopper.’ 

The non-appearance of the heli- 
copter was so normal that none of 
us worried until about ten that 
night. We were accustomed to its 
being late, but not, however, so 
late as this. At ten o’clock came the 
realisation that we had no sleeping- 
bags, very little food and were 
feeling hungry, and separately we 
started to worry, but not over much. 

We had a reasonably comfortable 
night considering all things. I made 
a fine bed of pine-needles and 
constructed a rude shelter over the 
upper half of my body. Koji and 
Bob slept fairly well too. We woke 
early and soon had a fire going to 
cook the remaining two cans of 
‘Beef Stew Type One’ and 
* Macaroni in Cheese Sauce,’ and 
both tasted very good. Over break- 
fast there was no thought that the 
chopper would not come for us, 
and again we lay back in the sun. 
Bob contemplated a swim, but the 
water was much too cold, and we 
sat round the dying ashes of our 
fire making fantastic plans for 
spending the money we had not 
yet earned. 

I suppose the first real doubts 
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crossed our minds when we began 
to get really hungry again before 
noon. We made up another fire, 
without realising that we had nothing 
to cook on it. We talked of anything 
but the fact of our being forgotten 
or lost. After half an hour of this 
I suggested that we should perhaps 
fish—to pass the time, I said, but of 
course we all realised that it was for 
our next meal. 

We had no fish-hooks, and rather 
reluctantly we divided one of the 
cakes so that we could make a hook 
from the key that was attached to 
the cake-tin as an opener. I had 
seen this trick on the Tok-Kan fire. 
I got out the file, which providentially 
and for no known reason I had 
brought with me, and soon had 
half the handle of the key off. I 
passed on the file and the key for 
Koji to file down the crooked end 
to a pencil point. While we were 
doing this Bob had sought out the 
best fishing spots and returned with 
the welcome news that he had seen 
several whoppers, well over twelve 
inches, and they seemed eager too, 
for he had dropped small pieces of 
wood and berries into the water and 
they had leapt for them. 

We banged the hook round as 
best we could. I do not know 
whether you have ever tried to 
shape a fish-hook with a pulaski, 
but it is damn’ near impossible. The 
pulaski is the best tool you can use 
for fighting a fire, with its half-adze, 
half-axe head, but it certainly is no 
good for bending fish-hooks. Our 
fingers suffered considerably and we 
ended up by using the heel of Koji’s 


boot. But now we had our hook 
and rod too, for Bob had cut down 
three good saplings and trimmed 
them to make fine springy rods. 
Nobody had anything that resembled 
a fishing-line, so I took off my 
boot-laces and tied them together, 
and we fixed the end of the hook 
through the laces and bent it back 
some more before tying a knot so 
that it should not slip off. On Bob’s 
recommendation we stuck a small, 
soft, red berry on the hook, and all 
three of us trooped off to the 
nearest pool. 

No one wanted to be the first to 
exhibit his lack of skill, but as 
originator of the scheme I was 
pressed to the doubtful honour, and 
gingerly held the rod, with boot- 
laces tied onto the end, over the 
comparatively calm water, for we 
had decided to fish a hole. (Bob 
knew all the right expressions.) 

I had not fished since my prep. 
school days when I had once caught 
a very small perch in South Wales, 
but I, indeed we all, became 
enthusiastic over the prospect. 

The fish were certainly interested, 
and the moment I dropped the hook 
and berry in the water two made a 
grab for it and I had one of them on 
the end. I tugged hard, and the 
fish rose out of the water and 
splashed free. 

“Give it to me; give it here,” 
said Bob, furiously. ‘“‘ You don’t 
know how to play them.” 

I gave up the rod and felt 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. Bob 
flicked the hook beside the nose of 
another fish and that one too shook 
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off the filed-down key. “Not a 
proper bite,” he muttered, and cast 
again. 

He lost three more in quick 
succession, then handed the rod to 
Koji without a word. Koji took it, 
removed the berry Bob had been 
using, and put on a special mauve 
one he had found. He pushed the 
berry gently over the point and said 
quietly, “You get ’em see?” and 
threw the line out. 

Koji’s mauve berry proved no 
better or no worse an attraction to 
the fish. He hooked three, but they 
all got off before he could land them. 

We bent the hook round still 
farther, but with no change of 
fortune, and after an hour Koji 
withdrew the rod and sat down on 
the bank. 

“Well,” he said, “‘they’re there 
and they’re hungry, it seems. All 
we’ve got to do is get them out.” 

Bob and I agreed rather uselessly. 

“Let’s do this,’ Koji went on. 
“Tl only try them very near that 
log there.” He pointed to a 
substantial branch lying half-way 
across the stream. “If one of you 
gets out on that log and lies down, 
the minute I get a bite I'll strike as 
hard as I can towards you. We'll 
use my hat as a net, since it’s the 
biggest,” he said, glancing at our 
two army caps. 

Very soon Bob was sitting on the 
bank directing the operation and I 
was lying half on the log and half 
suspended (for I held on to an 
overhanging branch with one hand), 
while Koji coaxed the fish over 
towards me. 
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“One’s coming,” he whispered ; 
“it’s coming,” and he struck and 
lifted the squirming fish over me 
and it fell off the hook just by my 
head. I made a wild one-handed 
grab for it, missed it, and all but 
found myself in the stream. Though 
this was a failure, the near-success 
we had had showed us that the 
scheme was feasible, and that this 
was probably the only way in which 
we were going to catch any fish 
at all. 

Bob meantime had been down- 
stream and found a much better 
place for me to lie. It was on a 
much wider and smoother fallen tree- 
trunk and therefore comparatively 
comfortable, although I think I 
would be more justified in using a 
negative expression and saying, ‘I 
lay on it in lesser discomfort than 
the first time.’ In this way, with 
Koji fishing and me using his hat as 
a net, we landed two fair-sized 
grayling and a speckled trout. Bob 
took over the rod from Koji and I 
stayed on my perch inches from the 
freezing water. We fished the hole 
and landed another fish in half an 
hour before we moved farther down- 
stream, where I had a go at the rod. 
The first fish that rose took the hook 
and it slipped off the boot-lace. We 
returned to find Koji beside a fire, 
filing down the second of three 


can-openers. 

** Just as well,” I said, as Bob and 
I came up with our catch. “I’ve 
just lost the hook. I’m frightfully 
sorry,” I added, feeling thoroughly 
ashamed. 

We cooked the fish, first gutting 
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them and then setting them on two 
sticks planted close to the fire and 
turning them when one side was 
done. They were good-tasting, the 
grayling, and the trout was very 
sweet. We all had an almost 
primeval feeling as we pulled and 
picked the fish with our fingers and 
teeth, then we realised with a shock 
that only these lay between us and 
starvation. 

Although it was well on in the 
evening we decided to try again 
and keep anything we caught for 
breakfast, in case the helicopter did 
not come. The thought of walking 
back to camp hardly occurred to us ; 
for we only knew very roughly 
in what direction it lay, and all of 
us knew how easy it was to miss 
the way, for we had done it time and 
time again in the first week on the 
fire. Bob himself had been lost for 
over three hours on a trip to the 
privy. 

Bob and Koji went off with the 
new hook, and I fashioned the 
third and last key into a finely 
pointed curve which I thought the 
fish would never be able to throw. 
I was making my way along the 
bank when I met them bringing in 
two grayling. 

We were all tired, and after 
leaving the fish strung up through 
a springy shoot in the cold water 
of the river we went to sleep 
soundly. 

Next day it was agreed that since 
Bob was the best linesman, and I 
had the dubious and wettest honour 
of being best with the net, he and 
I should set out in the early morning 


while Koji made the fire and prepared 
the two grayling for breakfast. 

We returned after an hour with 
four fish swinging between us on 
a thin sapling. No big-game hunter 
ever carried a tiger back to camp 
with greater pride than we with our 
four silver-grey fish. 

All our fear of being left and 
forgotten had completely gone, for 
it seemed that we could easily exist 
on fish. The only really frightening 
thought, and it terrified each of us 
separately, was the thought of losing 
our hooks. 

We lay back after breakfast and 
discussed the plans for the day. 
Koji was to build a shelter and Bob 
and I were to go back to the fishing. 
And so we spent the day, stopping 
only for lunch, when we had a 
grayling each and Koji and I split 
another one. We admired Koji’s 
handiwork and he took over for a 
spell with the rod while Bob added 
to the hut. It was bad luck on my 
part to be the best net man; for I 
found myself lying by the hour 
close to the water ready to pounce 
on the newly-hooked prizes. 

Then, at four that afternoon, we 
had a major disaster. It was not 
exactly my fault, although it happened 
because of me. Bob had hooked a 
large grayling and I had the fish 
snaffled and squirming in the hat, 
with hook and line all together, 
when I fell off the log. The boot- 
laces broke right at the end by the 
rod, and we lost fish, line and hat, 
though we nearly recovered the hat 
at a minor log-jam sixty yards 
downstream and I all but froze 
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while Bob helped to haul me out. 
But far worse than the loss of the 
fish, the boot-laces and Koji’s hat 
and the possibility of my getting 
pneumonia, was the loss of the hook. 

We returned to camp with our 
tale of woe and the fish we had 
caught before the mishap. Bob and 
Koji built up a huge fire and that 
stopped my shivering. I took off 
one soaked piece of clothing at a 
time to dry it, and succeeded in 
singeing everything I owned; but 
at least I was dry. 

After the meal I was somewhat 
loth to handle the ‘net’ again, so 
it was decided that Bob should use 
his own boot-laces and Koji should 
net the fish with my cap. They 
went off, leaving me to put the 
finishing touches to our now palatial 
hut. They returned empty-handed 
and long-faced. 

We began to have other troubles 
at this time too. We were sitting 
round the embers before going to 
bed when Koji got out his crumpled 
packet of cigarettes. ‘“‘ Last one,” 
he said regretfully, and felt in his 
pocket for matches. 

“Got a match, Bob?” he asked, 
when he realised that he hadn’t one. 

*“* Hang on,” Bob replied, and ran 
his hands through his pockets quickly. 
“No,” he said, “I haven’t.” I 
knew that I hadn’t either and said 
so. Koji picked up an ember and 
blew on it till it glowed red and put 
it to his bent cigarette and drew 
hard until the tobacco caught. He 
exhaled. “Looks as if we'll have 
to keep the fire going all night,” he 
said quietly. 


* Guess so,” said Bob; and then 
in an outburst, which I must admit 
I had been expecting for some time, 
“God, I wonder how long that so- 
and-so chopper’s going to be. They 
can’t have forgotten us,” he said, 
refusing to accept such an idea. 

“They haven’t forgotten us,” I 
said. “‘ That blasted chopper’s no 
good. I bet you that chap piled 
it up somewhere. They’re always 
breaking down, you know.” 

“Like near a town, maybe,” Bob 
chipped in. 

“ May be———”? 

** May be, may be,” Bob inter- 
rupted. “‘ May be that bastard’s 
drinking up a storm with the local 
squaws some place and having one 
hell of a laugh up his sleeve.” 

** May be——” 

“ Always may be, John; no, that 
bastard’s on to a good thing all 
right. He was telling me about 
some squaw he knew out in Liven- 
good some place.” 

** Well, we aren’t anywhere near 
Livengood,” I interrupted. 

“ Swore by squaws, he did; said 
they were better than geishas in 
Japan, Koji.” Bob laughed. 

“ Jhrapon girhl ver phretty,” Koji 
said, imitating the Oriental that he 
was. “ Nippon ghirl ver phroud to 
schrub back of sodher boy ; Nippon 
girhl—good girhl.” 

We all laughed, and Koji told 
jokes on into the night as was his 
way, and we forgot our loneliness in 
the bush and I at any rate was 
quite happy. I did once turn over 
in the night and wake with a start; 
for I had just dreamed that a huge 
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bird in semi-helicopter form had 
dived into the river and plucked 
our last hook from us and flown off. 

I was up first, and I went off to 
chop some more wood so that our 
stockpile should last the morning. 
The ring of the pulaski woke the 
other two and they went off to fish. 

We breakfasted about ten, eating 
a grayling each and leaving the one 
that Koji and Bob had caught that 
morning fresh in the river; after- 
wards, having collected a pile of 
green wood to keep the fire in, we 
went off to fish again. 

By this time fishing was becoming 
a wearisome duty, and anxiety at 
the possibility of losing our only 
hook could be seen on all our faces 
with every catch. So much so that 
Koji made a spear—a stout sapling 
with the file inserted at one end. 
He tried out his new weapon, but 
had no success. At one stage the 
file fell into a shallow pool and we 
could see it lying on the bottom. 
No amount of prodding and coaxing 
would bring it to the surface, and 
nobly and rightly Koji stripped and 
splashed into the freezing water to 
get it. We made up a good fire for 
him, and although he refused to 
admit it, I think he enjoyed his 
dip, but he never went harpooning 
again. 

We had decided, without saying 
a word, to live on two meals a day, 
because both the catching and the 
eating of the fish were becoming 
increasingly irksome, and so our next 
meal was late in the afternoon. 
Koji had taken three grayling and 
was preparing them and stoking up 


the fire, while Bob and I tried again. 
Koji came through the bushes at 
the bank, “‘ Gentlemen, dinner is 
served.” 

We made our way back and sat 
down round the fire at our usual 
places. 

“Sherry?” I said; “sweet or 
dry ? ” 

“ Dry, please,” Koji said. 

“Dry, thanks,” said Bob, and 
held out an imaginary glass into 
which I poured an imaginary liberal 
measure. 

“ Got this stuff from Spain, sent 
over specially,” I said. “ I hope you 
like it.” ‘“‘ Cheers—cheers.” 

“ Well, it’s not Tio Pepé exactly, 
but very good for rough living,” 
Koji said handsomely. 

I turned my fish round. 

**[—er—I thought we’d miss the 
soup course tonight. Hope you 
don’t mind,” I said apologetically. 

“T thought your invitation said 
it was an all-fish evening. My good- 
ness, I was all set for oysters, 
clam chowder, lobsters, the lot,” 
Bob said disappointedly. 

“Well, it is a fish evening, I 
assure you that,” I hastened to say. 

“So glad. I love fish,” Koji said. 

“Yes, I knew you did. I’m only 
so sorry that I had yours cooked. 
Very stupid of me; of course you 
Japanese like your fish raw, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes; raw fish all the time,” he 
murmured. 

* Well, I do have something special 
for this evening.” I turned my fish 
round again to cook on the other 
side. ‘‘ Something really rather out 
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of the ordinary; you don’t often 
come across them; little thing I 
found when I was up north some 
time ago.” 

“Really,” they both said with 
interest. 

“Yes. Had them specially sent 
up river for tonight’s do. More 
sherry, by the way ?” I said, playing 
the perfect host. 

“ Thanks, I will.” 

“ Up river, specially for the party ? 
How nice,” they said. 

“Yes; well, I don’t know about 
you, but I like a change, and yes,” 
I said, giving my fish a final 
professional look over, “ yes, I think 
we might serve them now.” I took 
the fish gingerly off the two prongs 
on which it was cooking. 

“ Like some wine with this? I’ve 
got some Entre Deux Mers chilled 
to a turn.” 

“ Lovely, thank you.” 

“T think you'll find it goes very 
well with this fish.” 

“* M’mm, yes, very palatable,” Koji 
said, tasting his white wine. “ What 
are they?” he queried, removing the 
backbone with accustomed dexterity. 

“Looks in the trout line,” Bob 
suggested. 

“You’ve hit it in one. Grayling 
they are; Alaskan grayling too,” I 
went on. “ They are actually an 
Arctic trout.” 

“No,” said Koji. 

“Really,” Bob added. “I say, 
how novel, never had any Alaskan 
let alone Arctic fish before.” 

“I told you I had something 
unusual and I think you'll like the 
taste, it’s quite different; the 


Athabascans find it very sweet to 
their palate.” 

“I say, you are well informed,” 
Koji said with a touch of admiration 
in his voice as he bit the tail off and 
spat it out behind him. 

* Koji! the servants,” Bob ad- 
monished him; and went on with 
his mouth full, “So you had these 
specially sent up. Caught any 
yourself ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. ‘“ There were 
three of us up in the north, in 
Fairbanks we were, actually. Yes, 
late July it was or early August, I 
forget which. We hired a small 
plane to take us out to the river; 
wonderful spot for fishing. We had 
steaks one day and grayling the next, 
fresh bread and jam and all sorts of 
goodies. Wonderful fishing it was. 
Just plonk the Number 3 Maydean 
fly in and you had a fine fighting 
grayling on the line. Best three or 
four days’ fishing I ever had.” 

“Plane take you out all right?” 
Bob asked. 

“O Lord, yes; right on time. 
They always are, these bush pilots.” 

“Must have been fine, fine 
fishing.” 

“* Here, let’s finish the bottle,” I 
said, as I made the round with the 
emptying wine-bottle. 

So the dinner was concluded, 
amid laughter, and we settled round 
the fire, making quite sure that 
before we bedded down for the 
night there was an ample supply of 
wood at hand. We talked long into 
the night and felt very satisfied. 

Friday morning was cloudy, though 
with no prospect of rain, for which 
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we were truly thankful. We went 
down to the river for our customary 
morning’s fishing and returned when 
we had caught three. Somehow we 
all seemed dull and listless, almost 
as if, as Koji said, “I believe I’ve 
got a hangover this morning.” 

We were cooking the fish as 
usual on two scraped prongs stuck 
in the ground near the fire when, at 
exactly the same moment, Bob and 
I put our heads to one side and 
said, “ Chopper,” hardly daring to 
believe it. 

“ Yes, it’s the chopper.” We got 
up and looked over the trees for the 
expected ‘ whirlybird.’ The off-beat 
noise of the rotors came to our little 
glade as the sweetest sounding 
symphony we had ever heard. I 
waved my handkerchief and Bob 
held aloft a small fir-tree while the 
chopper hovered over us looking 
for a place to put down. 

I pointed to the clearing we had 
prepared especially days before, and 
we could see the pilot nod and grin 
as he put the ungainly craft down 
carefully in the designated area. 
He switched off, and the huge arms 
above the absurd body of the 
machine swung slowly to a stop 
and remained motionless in the still 
air. The pilot jumped down, 
“Hello, boys; sorry I’m late,” he 
said with a wide smile. 

“Late, late? We're 
starving.” 

We walked across to the fire. 
“Doesn’t look that way to me,” 
the pilot said, looking down at the 
fish which were turning a perfect 
colour. “ Looks mighty good fish.” 


nearly 


“Have one; have the lot,” I 
said. ‘‘ That’s all we’ve been living 
on for days.” 

“‘ Had a spot of trouble,” he said, 
tucking into the first grayling with 
obvious delight. “‘ In fact, had a load 
of trouble with the bird.” He jerked 
his head towards the helicopter. 
“Had to get a new one out from 
Anchorage and that broke down on 
the way. They sent a plane with 
food for you, but they couldn’t find 
you. I tell you there’s been one 
big flap on back in Fairbanks, not 
to speak of the hue and cry going 
on in camp.” 

“Oh, it was nothing really,” Bob 
said. “ We just fished, that’s all; 
fished, fished and flaming well fished, 
and let me tell you, when you’ve 
caught your food for four flaming 
days with a filed-down can-opener, 
two boot-laces and a flaming hat for 
a fishing-net, it kind of gets you 
after a while. . . .” 

“They were worried about you 
in Fairbanks, you know. They 
were just about to get the Air Force 
choppers out for you, but they 
figured they couldn’t put them 
down, or anyway they would never 
have got them off.” The Air Force 
helicopters are huge fourteen-men 
carriers with wheels: the little Bell 
two-man jobs have skis, two straight 
pieces of what looks like piping for 
a landing-gear so they won’t sink in 
the sloughs and will rest on top of 
the uneven muskeg. 

“ Besides,” the pilot went on, 
“nobody could find you.” 

He finished off the fish and we 
made ourselves tea with what he 





had with him in the cockpit. 
Although powdered it was the finest 
tasting tea I have ever drunk. 

‘Pll have to make two trips,” the 
pilot said, while we finished off the 
tea. 

I was elected to make the first 
trip and climbed into the bulbous 
perspex cockpit and waved cheerily 
to Koji and Bob as we took off down 
the glade, over the river, and rose 
high above the trees. I looked back 
and I could see Bob untying the 
fishing-line and putting the laces 
back in his boots, and Koji dowsing 
the fire that had been kept going for 
days now. 

There was only the fire-guard and 
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one other fellow in camp when we 
put down and they rushed over as 
we landed. I rather fancy they 
thought they would have to carry 
me back to the camp because of 
exhaustion and lack of nourishment. 
The fire-guard greeted me with a 
host of questions, and I have rarely 
seen thankfulness written so plainly 
on anyone’s face as I unfolded the 
tale of our four-day fishing marathon. 

That sort of experience is great 
fun to look back upon, and I am 
always being reminded of those four 
days; for people often remark on 
the smile that comes over my face 
when I am told that there is to be 
fish for dinner. 


























TWICE now since the Second World 
War the leaders of the four great 
powers have clambered laboriously 
up to what is called the Summit, in 
1955 and 1960; and twice they have 
slithered down it again. When they 
parted in 1955, the great danger was 
over-optimism, but when they parted 
in 1960 the danger was exactly the 
opposite. In fact, neither occasion 
made any very great difference to the 
problems and prospects of the world, 
so that exaggerated pessimism is just 
as much out of place in the summer of 
1960 as exaggerated optimism was five 
years before. The Summit Confer- 
ence of 1955 should have taught us 
not to hope for too much, and we 
should correspondingly face the anti- 
climax of 1960 in the spirit of the 
poet’s injunction: ‘Because thou 
mayst not hope, thou needst not then 
despair.’ 

Exaggerated emotions about Sum- 
mit Conferences are due mainly to a 
misconception of their place in the 
international scheme of things. As 
we laboured towards the meeting in 
Paris, the very difficulty of the task of 
getting there seemed to obscure the 
purpose of having such a meeting at 
all. We almost came to look upon a 
meeting at the Summit as an end in 
itself, as though what we were seeking 
to achieve was a meeting for its own 
sake; as though the very fact of 
meeting would settle all our problems. 
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During the long two years of tantal- 
ising, exasperating preliminaries, we 
came to feel as if it would be an 
international disaster if we never 
reached the summit, and to cease 
asking what exactly would be gained 
if we did get there. Public opinion 
in Britain, at any rate, rested on the 
tacit assumption that the four heads 
of government would play a réle like 
that of the deus ex machind in ancient 
Greek tragedy. Once our problems 
had got themselves into a tangle 
beyond the powers of ordinary 
mortals to unravel, it was supposed 
that these supermen would intervene 
from above to cut the knot. 

The truth about Summits, and 
indeed about the whole complex of 
international relations, is very dif- 
ferent. A meeting at the Summit may 
well have served its purpose in the 
Second World War, when Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill were indeed 
supermen. But there was a very 
important difference in those days. 
They were three allies with a single 
common purpose, to destroy Hitler. 
They did not need to discuss that 
purpose: all they needed to discuss 
was how to do it, a purely technical 
problem which on the whole they 
resolved very effectively. Often, it is 
said, their interventions were success- 
ful in straightening out tangles and 
deadlocks which their subordinates 
had brought upon themselves by 
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losing sight of the overriding purpose. 
But even before the war was over, 
their later conferences had begun to 
take on a different character, especi- 
ally at Yalta and Potsdam in 1945. 
For by then their common purpose 
was virtually achieved, and their 
problems were no longer technical 
but political and even ideological. It 
is all very well to say that they still 
had a common purpose—to preserve 
the peace, to establish democracy, to 
restore economic prosperity, and so 
on and so on. But all these, unlike 
the purpose of destroying Hitler, had 
different meanings for each of them. 
Once the common purpose was 
gone, so, it seems, was the utility of 
this kind of conference, at least for 
really grappling with problems and 
finding solutions to them. The 
limitations of the Summit were made 
painfully obvious at Geneva in 1955, 
particularly when the four Foreign 
Secretaries held a second conference 
in succession to the Prime Ministers 
and found that the Prime Ministers 
had not really agreed on anything at 
all. The experience of 1955 should 
have suggested at least two questions 
that needed answering before trying 
again. First of all, was the Summit 
Conference of 1955 a success ? Ifso, 
why was another one needed so soon 
afterwards ? And secondly, if it was 
not a success, what reason was there 
for supposing that another one would 
succeed ? There would be very little 
dispute that the 1955 Conference was 
a grievous disappointment. But it 
need not necessarily follow that 
failure was a foregone conclusion in 
1960, if the lessons of the earlier 
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failure were properly learned: if we 
saw the technique of the Summit for 
what it really is, and provided that 
we did not expect the wrong kind of 
things to flow from it. Then we 
should see clearly why things are 
likely to be no better after a seemingly 
successful Summit (as in 1955) and 
no worse after a seemingly disastrous 
one (as in 1960). 

The first thing to recognise is what 
a Summit Conference is not. It is 
not a supernatural intervention by 
any kind of deus ex machind. The 
heads of government of the great 
powers are not gods specially equipped 
to disentangle what the regular 
managers of international relations 
have tangled up. On the contrary, 
they are the same people who are 
conducting the affairs of their coun- 
tries all the rest of the time: they 
are themselves the regular managers 
who have tangled things up. Nor are 
their conferences interventions from 
outside the ordinary process of 
events: they are themselves part of 
that process. And this is something 
which the Communist leaders have 
always known and always exploited, 
though we on our side have not. For 
Mr Khrushchev, an international 
conference is not an occasion for 
settling disputes and problems. If 
anything, it is one for creating them ; 
or at any rate, for taking up attitudes 
towards them, for registering suc- 
cesses and failures, for trapping 
opponents, for influencing world 
opinion. Holding a Summit meeting, 
in fact, is a continuation of the cold 
war by other means; and so is 
sabotaging it. 
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Either way, the Summit makes 
little difference to the realities of 
international relations. The prob- 
lems and the prospects remain much 
the same after the failure, just as they 
would have even if there had been no 
failure. For if we look at the problems 
that would have been discussed had 
there been any discussion, they all 
seem to fall into one or other of two 
categories; those which probably 
never can be solved, at least in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use the 
word, and those which can be solved 
but do not need the vast and elaborate 
apparatus of a meeting at the Summit 
to do it. One of the second kind is 
the status of Berlin. Since neither 
side can accept the minimum terms 
of the other, and since neither is 
willing to risk a major war over 
Berlin, it looks as if nothing very 
radical is likely to happen there at all, 
at least for a very long time. Some 
kind of provisional arrangement may 
gradually work itself out, with a little 
adjustment here and a little accom- 
modation there ; but it hardly needs 
a Summit Conference to agree that 
that is about all that can be expected. 
On the other hand, Summit or no 
Summit, there will still remain many 
much vaster problems which nobody 
could expect the four heads of 
government to solve: the Middle 
East, China, Africa, disarmament, and 
so on. Seen against this formidable 
background, the success or failure of 
a single meeting of four heads of 
government is a relatively superficial 
matter. 

This is not to say that the whole 
preparatory process of the last three 


years has been a gigantic waste of 
time, or that the breakdown in Paris 
has had no consequences at all. 
On the contrary, the process had 
some very useful by-products, and 
even the breakdown has had one or 
two that are useful as well as some 
that are damaging. On the credit 
side, the preparatory process led to 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at 
Geneva in 1959, the conference on 
nuclear tests (which still continues), 
the ten-power disarmament confer- 
ence, and the multilateral exchange 
of visits téte-d-téte between half a 
dozen or more of the principal heads 
of government in the last two years. 
In fact, what has been established is 
that a Summit Conference is not a 
sort of sudden miracle but a climax 
to a continuing story, and perhaps 
the first chapter in another. This 
is Mr Macmillan’s most important 
discovery ; that a Summit should not 
be thought of as an isolated (and 
probably explosive) Vesuvius or Fuji- 
yama, but as an Everest among the 
Himalayas. Because that is how Mr 
Macmillan sees it, there is no reason 
for him to abandon the process in 
despair after the failure at Paris in 
May. Nor need he look on the 
failure as complete and unrelieved ; 
for at least Mr Khrushchev’s sensa- 
tional behaviour served to draw the 
western allies closer together than 
anyone has been able to do since the 
death of Stalin, at a moment when the 
catastrophe of the U.2 had thrown 
them into greater disarray than any 
event since the great crisis of 1956. 


Nor are the long-term prospects 
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any worse than before, unless Mr 
Khrushchev proves to be more irre- 
sponsible than any reasonable person 
supposes. For the prospects are 
fundamentally encouraging despite 
all the nervousness and uncertainty 
on the surface, and they have become 
steadily more encouraging since the 
last Summit Conference in 1955. 
This is not to say that the present 
equilibrium in the world is not 
infinitely precarious, resting, as it 
does, on fear rather than on trust, 
but it has at least lasted without a 
major international war breaking out 
for ten years, which is something to 
be grateful for. And during the last 
five years in particular there has 
seemed to be mounting reason to 
believe that the maintenance of peace 
has not after all been just a lucky 
accident, but rests upon deep-seated 
foundations which look increasingly 
secure. For there are certain things 
about the 1960’s which were probably 
already established in the later 1950’s 
but could not yet be confidently 
asserted. One of them is that the 
likelihood of war between the great 
powers has diminished virtually to 
vanishing point. And what is almost 
equally important is that even the 
risk of an old-fashioned local war 
between minor powers, of a kind 
which used so often in the past to 
lead on to a major war engulfing us 
all willy-nilly, is enormously less 
likely than it has ever been. 

Why are these things so now? 
The heart of the reason lies in what is 
called the nuclear deterrent. Leaving 
aside the ethics of it, and stripping the 
matter to its bare bones, the plain 





fact is that no one dares use the 
nuclear weapon for fear of mutual 
suicide. And this, until trust re- 
places fear as the guarantee of peace, 
is the reason why it would be a 
mistake to ‘ give up the bomb,’ even 
if such an act were possible. For let 
us contrast the situation today with 
the situation if the nuclear weapon 
were renounced. ‘Today we see two 
groups of powers facing each other 
across a line drawn through Europe, 
each armed with a weapon so terrible 
that they are determined never to use 
it. Take that weapon away, and 
what have we then ?—the same two 
groups of powers, still facing each 
other across the same line drawn 
through the middle of Europe, but 
armed now not with a weapon which 
they regard as too terrible ever to 
use, but with weapons which no one 
has ever so regarded. In fact, we 
should be back in 1939. And is war 
then more likely or less likely to 
break out? Obviously, more likely. 
And since it is impossible to abolish, 
along with the weapon, the scientific 
knowledge lying behind it, it is a 
certainty that sooner or later in the 
course of such a war the nuclear 
weapon would be invented and used 
again. 

To that prospect, the present 
equilibrium based on fear is surely 
preferable. But people are still 
afraid of two other possibilities. One 
is an outbreak of war by accident. 
The other is a minor local outbreak, 
over which the great powers would 
have no control, and which would 
grow into a major war whether we 
wanted it or not. There can be no 
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certainty in these matters, but reason 
suggests that both these fears are 
based on fallacies. Wars do not 
break out by accident: it would be 
impossible to name a war in history 
that was genuinely started by an 
accident; and it is in any case very 
much more difficult for nuclear 
weapons to go off by accident than 
it is for any others to do so. What 
is meant by ‘ accident’ is no doubt 
‘ miscalculation,’ for many wars have 
in fact begun by a miscalculation ; 
but this is just what nuclear weapons 
have made everyone more than ever 
determined to avoid. It is a very 
sobering experience to have nuclear 
weapons under one’s control, and 
those who have them are far less likely 
to start wars than those who have 
not. That is why it is perhaps wrong 
to worry about Communist China 
developing nuclear weapons them- 
selves. 

The fear of a minor local war 
breaking out, and leading on toa major 
war, is also much less real than it ever 
used to be. It is worth while looking 
back over the local incidents of the 
last five years, to see that this is so, 
and also why it is so. There have 
been at least half a dozen incidents of 
a kind which a generation ago would 
almost infallibly have led to local 
wars and thence to major wars: the 
Israeli attack on Egypt in 1956, the 
crises in Jordan and the Lebanon in 
1957-8, the Chinese Communist 
threat to the ‘ offshore islands’ in 
1958, the revolution in Tibet in 1959, 
the obscure episode in Laos in the 
same year, not to mention the greater 
crises nearer home over Budapest 
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and Berlin. Yet none of these 
incidents had the disastrous con- 
sequences for the whole world that 
might once have been foreseen. And 
the reason is quite simple. It is that 
today the great powers not only 
wish to avoid war themselves: they 
have also, for the first time, the power 
to prevent smaller powers from 
starting wars which may engulf them 
against their will. And they have 
this power because of the nature of 
modern weapons. 

It is not simply a matter of nuclear 
weapons. These are what make the 
great powers want to avoid war 
among themselves, but they give no 
power over others because none dare 
initiate their use. It is rather the 
fact that modern conventional 
weapons are today so complicated 
and expensive to manufacture that 
no small country can produce a full 
array even of the so-called conven- 
tional armaments for itself. So each 
small country buys its more impor- 
tant conventional weapons from one 
or other of the great powers, and 
some even buy from several. In 
doing so, they are not just signing 
contracts for the weapons, but also 
for a continuing flow of spare parts 
and ammunition, and also for tech- 
nicians to train their nationals to use 
the weapons. That continuing need 
is a bond just as firm as a formal 
treaty, for if the need is not satisfied 
the weapons cannot be used (as the 
Egyptians learned when the Russians 
let them down in 1956). So the 
purchasing country can only go to 
war with any hope of sustaining a 
prolonged campaign if it has the 
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consent and collaboration of the 
supplying power. This gives the 
supplying powers—and ultimately 
there are only four or five of them— 
the means of stopping local incidents 
as soon as they begin, which is just 
what they have been doing for the 
last five years. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the age that the supply 
of weapons from great powers to 
small is not, as pacifists so eloquently 
argue, an invitation to war but a 
guarantee of peace—always assum- 
ing, of course, that peace is what the 
great powers want. 

And peace is what they want. But 
do they all recognise the force of this 
argument? No doubt we in the 
western alliance do; but what about 
Mr Khrushchev? Fortunately there 
are very strong indications that he 
too is well aware of the implications 
of it. He said so, practically in so 
many words, to Vice-President Nixon 
in Moscow in 1959. These are the 
words attributed to him by ‘ The 
Times ’ : 

‘We are the two most powerful 
countries, and if we live in friendship 
then other countries will also live in 
friendship. But if there is a country 
which is too war-minded, we could 
pull its ears a little and say, “‘ Don’t 


you dare: fighting is not allowed 
now.”’ 


Those words were uttered nearly a 
year before the abortive meeting in 
Paris, and to many people they may 
have a hollow sound, with Mr 
Khrushchev’s recent insults still 
ringing in our ears. But there is 
really no reason to think that he has 
changed his fundamental policy in the 
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last few weeks. His notorious Press 
conference in Paris, after breaking up 
the Summit Conference, was judged 
by experienced observers in the 
audience to have been in fact not an 
uncontrolled outburst but a deliberate 
piece of acting. And he was careful 
both then and later in Berlin and 
Moscow to say nothing at all that 
could have been construed as a 
threat to upset the present equili- 
brium by force. His manner was 
appalling, his words were grotesquely 
vulgar, but his meaning, to all 
appearances, was unchanged. 
These comforting conclusions may 
seem complacent and unwise. Much 
depends on the reliability with which 
Mr Khrushchev’s motives and in- 
tentions can be interpreted ; much, 
too, on the strength of his own 
political position. The Soviet system 
is still as much of an enigma as Sir 
Winston Churchill found it in the 
Second World War, but at least some 
wavering and uncertain light has 
been cast upon it by recent researches. 
One of the brightest shafts of illumi- 
nation since the death of Stalin is a 
recently published biography of his 
successor by Mr George Paloczi- 
Horvath, under the title ‘ Khrush- 
chev: The Road to Power’ (Secker 
& Warburg, 30s.). Mr Paloczi- 
Horvath is a Hungarian, who was in 
a Communist gaol from 1949 to 1953 
and escaped to this country in 1956. 
He already knew the British well, 
having worked for the Special Opera- 
tions Executive in the war, and his 
pro-British sympathies have always 
been undisguised. All this needs to 
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be said to make it clear that the 
biographer is unlikely to have any 
special warmth of affection for his 
subject. But Mr Paloczi-Horvath 
has also been a member of the 
Hungarian Communist Party, so 
that he has a better chance than 
most of achieving some kind of 
understanding of the Soviet leader. 
It must be said from the first 
that his portrait of Mr Khrush- 
chev is not only convincing and 
consistent in itself, but also con- 
sistent with the behaviour which 
we have witnessed in the last few 
weeks. The book had gone to 
press long before the disaster of the 
U.2 and the fiasco at Paris; but the 
Khrushchev who reacted in his own 
peculiar way to these events is 
precisely the Khrushchev whom Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath describes. 

The important thing to assess about 
the Soviet leader is the extent to 
which his public behaviour is spon- 
taneous, and the extent to which it 
is calculated or imposed upon him 
by circumstances. Obviously Mr 
Khrushchev is an exuberant extro- 
vert who enjoys letting himself go. 
But he lets himself go only as a matter 
of policy ; and even if he lets himself 
go a long way beyond what his 
colleagues find comfortable, he never 
loses control of himself completely. 
On the other hand, Mr Paloczi- 
Horvath brings forward good reasons 
for believing that it is not always 
Khrushchev alone who dictates the 
policy that lies behind his dramatic 
performances in public. The most 
celebrated instance was the Twentieth 
Party Conference in 1956, where his 
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secret speech set in motion the 
process called ‘de-Stalinisation.’ Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath analyses the cir- 
cumstances of that occasion in minute 
detail. He argues cogently that the 
speech attacking Stalin was not 
Khrushchev’s own work; that even 
the day before he made it he had no 
intention of doing so; and that in 
fact the principal target of his criti- 
cism of the ‘ cult of personality ’ was, 
in the minds of his colleagues, him- 
self. What happened, then, at the 
Twentieth Party Congress was simply 
that Mr Khrushchev was coerced by 
his colleagues in the collective leader- 
ship into renouncing any intention on 
his own part of following in the foot- 
steps of Stalin. 

If Mr Paloczi-Horvath is right in 
this interpretation, then it may well 
be asked how strong Mr Khrush- 
chev’s tenure of power is today? 
It is difficult to be sure of the answer, 
but it is a reasonable guess that he is 
a good deal stronger than he was in 
1956. For his speech to the Party 
Congress began the dangerous pro- 
cess by which Poland and Hungary 
were very nearly lost to the Soviet 
Empire; and Khrushchev would 
then have been in a position to say 
to his rivals: ‘ Look what you have 
started!’ At any rate it is certain 
that in the next few years he rid him- 
self of practically all of them. The 
‘collective leadership’ has simply 
ceased to exist: only Mikoyan is left. 
But before we go to the other 
extreme of assuming Mr Khrush- 
chev’s power today to be absolute, 
there is one important difference to 
remember between him and Stalin. 
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Practically none of the deposed rivals 
has been executed, as they surely 
would have been under Stalin. 
Bulganin, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Zhukov and the rest all survive. And 
Malenkov not only survives: he is 
eight years younger than Khrushchev, 
and probably, according to Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath, he has made at least 
one attempt at a come-back. There 
is also Mao Tse-Tung. 

For all the threats and risks, how- 
ever, the future still probably lies 
with Mr Khrushchev. He has shown 
himself agile and adaptable and a 
natural politician. Mr Paloczi- 
Horvath calls him a ‘ verbocrat’ as 
distinct from ‘technocrats’ like 
Malenkov, the engineer, and Zhukov, 
the Field-Marshal. In other words, 
he is a professional politician while 
they are only technicians, each expert 
in a particular skill but not in what 
Plato calls the ‘ architectonic art’ of 
the statesman. And what is more, 
Mr Khrushchev has control over 
the Party, just as Stalin had. The 
period of the technician is over, in 
Mr Paloczi-Horvath’s estimation: it 
ended with the war, though the tech- 
nicians themselves did not realise 
it until years afterwards, because 
Stalin’s absolute mastery swamped 
all other springs of power. Today 
the Party is again the supreme instru- 
ment of power, and Khrushchev is 
First Secretary of the Party. That 
there are rivalries behind and beside 
him is certain enough, and it may well 


be because of them that he changed 
his attitude towards the Summit in 
May. But there is no reason at all 
to believe that a tougher policy was 
forced upon him by a ‘ get-tough’ 
faction among his colleagues, as the 
attack on Stalin was forced upon him 
in 1956. Such a faction must exist, 
as it does among any group of leaders. 
But this time Khrushchev chose their 
policy for himself. 

This is an encouraging fact. How- 
ever exasperating he may be, Mr 
Khrushchev is about as good a ruler 
of the Soviet Union as the West is 
likely to see. He is a realist, and the 
realities of international power favour 
peace. He is personally committed 
to a long period of peace ; for in the 
current Seven-Year Plan he has 
publicly promised the Soviet people 
a breath-taking level of prosperity 
which cannot possibly be achieved if 
there is war or even major rearma- 
ment. He is already making plans 
for a renewal of the Summit Confer- 
ence. This may not be the ideal 
form of diplomacy, and it is certainly 
not the only possible one. But it 
cannot possibly do, harm, provided 
that too much is not expected of it 
and provided that our hopes are not 
unduly dashed when so little comes 
of the mighty effort of negotiating 
our way to the Summit. For while 
we are conferring, at least no one is 
likely to start a war ; and at that price 
nobody’s time is too precious to 
waste. 
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